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\ FOREWORD ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CREEK INDIANS! 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


) ECENT investigations by the writer among the Indians of 
the Creek Confederacy have brought to light certain facts 
regarding the social organization of that group of tribes 

ahict 


I 


1 should be at the disposal of all students of primitive society. 
In this article will be given some of the more important of these, 
although it should be understood that the investigations are by no 


means compl te, 
The so-called ‘Creek Confederacy’? was built up of several 
tribes speaking the Muskogee or Creek language proper and at least 


as many others with different languages, all, however, with the 


exception of one or two recent additions, being languages of the 
same stock.? Each principal town or tribe was called talwa by the 
Muskogee, and okla by the Hitchiti-speaking people. It is also 
said, though I have not examined this matter thoroughly, that each 
town formerly possessed a distinctive town badge or totem; alli- 


gator for Tukaba’tci, eagle for Kowita, snake for Atasi, garfish for 


Publ hed by | rn or f the Sr I 
As original Muskogee tribes may be na tl \ i, t ( 1, the combined 
K ‘ta and Kowita, the Okt , the 7 ind perhaps t V kai, Eufaula, 
nd Hilibi rhe pri: 1 non-Muskoge the A mu, K ti, Tush e, 
' Chiaha, Osotchi, Atsik hata,—the last including a the Hitchiti- ng peopk . 
: more recently the Natchez, Yuchi, and part he Shawnee There is some 
n for doubting the o 1a nn mo Tukaba ian with the 
Muskogee proper 
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Koasati, etc. All but the last of these badges named also occur 
as clan totems. 

Irrespective of the languages spoken by them, all of the towns 
formed two great divisions, or ‘‘fies,’”” and towns of each fire called 
one another ‘‘friends,”’ those of the opposite fire ‘‘ opponents,”’ or 
“‘opposites.”’ This distinction came out most clearly in the great 
ball games, which partook somewhat of the character of wars, and 
were always between towns of opposite fires. 

These two fires have been called ‘‘white’’ and ‘‘red’’ on the sup- 
position that they were concerned with war and peace, respectively, 
and such was probably the case, but the color terms were used by 
only two Indians so far as I remember. Four particular towns 
are supposed to have had a kind of precedence, namely, Kowita 
and Tukaba’tci for the red towns, and Kasi’ta and Abi’ka for the 
white towns. Nevertheless, in the matter of absolute headship 
the white towns are ignored and one is told that either Tukaba’- 
tci or Kowita was the head of all. As a matter of fact these 
were the leading towns among the Upper and Lower Creeks respec- 
tively. Of the two, Tukaba’tci appears to have had greater 
eminence, the population of the Upper Creeks having been greater 
and that of Tukaba’tci itseif down to the present day the greatest 
in the confederacy. Independently of this theoretical scheme of 
things, Hickory Ground has a certain prestige, being called the 
“‘mother town”’ of the Okfaskis and Tulsas, but this may be due 
partly to the fact that it was Alexander McGillivray’s town and 
more recently that of “‘Crazy Snake.” In spite of its prominence 
there is some reason to think that, Tukaba’tci was not originally a 
Muskogee town. 

The question of town relationship is somewhat complicated with 
that of clan relationship which I will now describe. I have obtained 
the names of twenty-seven clans among the Creeks proper and the 
Seminole, but two of these rest on information furnished by only 
one or two informants and may be ignored. The others are: Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, Rabbit, Bear, Wolf, Bird, Eagle, Beaver, Panther, 
Wildcat, Potato, Raccoon, Oktayatcalgi, Fox, Alligator, Tamalgi, 
Turkey, Deer, Mole, Toad, Pahosalgi; Otter, Snake, and Kapitsalgi. 


| 
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In many tribes a simple list of clans like this has been reported, 
leaving one the impression that they are all of equal value; but 
such is far from true, at least for the Creeks. In the first place the 
Skunk, Fish, and Rabbit are always given as parts of the Wind clan, 
the Wolf as part of the Bear, the Wildcat as part of the Panther, and 
the Mole and Toad as parts of the Deer. About the Eagle clan 
opinion differs, some for obvious reasons classifying it as a section 
of the Bird, others saying that it is a part of the Raccoon, because 
the Raccoon and related clans are entitled to carry eagle-feathers 
in the Feather dance, while the Bird clan carries white-crane 
feathers. This latter statement is undoubtedly true for some towns, 
whether the former is or not. Again, one is usually told that the 
Beaver and Bird clans are ‘‘almost the same thing.’’ Another 
group is composed of the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox. In some 
places, especially among the Lower Creeks, the Potato seems to be 
the principal clan of this group; in others the Raccoon. The 
Raccoon is prominent because it is the leading clan of Tukaba’tci. 
Sometimes the Oktayatcalgi! are added to the last group, sometimes 
not. Still another group consists of the Alligator, Tamalgi,? and 
Turkey, which in turn are occasionally made parts of the same group 
as the Raccoon, Potato, and Oktayatcalgi. The Pahosalgi are 
classed usually with the Deer, and the Kapitsalgi* and Snake with 
the Alligator. The Otter appear to belong with the Alligator also. 
This relationship generally involves prohibition of intermarriage 
also, a prohibition which held in nearly all towns for the Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, and Rabbit; the Bear and Wolf; the Bird and Beaver; 
the Panther and Wildcat; the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey; the 
Deer, Mole, and Toad; and the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox. But 
the intermarrying clan groups varied also from town to town. 
In some the Oktayatcalgi could not marry in the Raccoon, Potato, 
and Fox. In some the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey could not 
marry these clans either. In one case the Wind and Bear could 
not intermarry, in another the Wind and Bird, etc., and I am 
1 This may contain the word for “ sand,”’ oktaha 


2 It is possible that this clan is descended from an old town or tribe 


Said to mean “Ashes people.” 
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informed that in the Koasati towns there were but two exogamous 
groups corresponding to divisions (Hathagalgi and Tciloqogalgi) 
which I am about to explain. These town differences, however, do 
not seem to have held if marriage was contracted outside of the 
town, and within the town it appears to have been due to an 
interesting social custom, in accordance with which a certain number 
of clans in each town formed, or rather held, councils together. 
hus, if there were but few of one clan in a given town, the repre- 
sentatives of that clan would join another, and they were especially 
likely to join some clan that had a good speaker. The children of 
the members of all the clans forming a council would then be 
brought up and instructed together, and marriage was forbidden 
between them. Marriage within the clan was absolutely pro- 
hibited, although I was told by one informant that it was permitted 
between persons of the same clan not belonging to towns known to 
be related. Thus, according to him, a man of the Wind clan of 
Kowita could not marry a woman of the Wind clan of Broken Arrow, 
a branch of Kowita, but might marry one of the Kasi’ta Wind 
people, etc. This was denied by everybody else. We have facts 
regarding exogamy pointing in two different directions. It is 
asserted positively, and is certainly partly true, that in late times 
the older prohibitions of marriage between some clans have been 
broken down. For instance, in Hilibi, a slip having occurred between 
an Alligator man and a Turkey woman, it was concluded to overlook 
the offence and to consider the clans kindred only in the daytime 
Other clans broke completely apart, the expression in this case 


being that “their fire was put out.”” On the other hand, an old 
and very intelligent Kealédji Indian positively declared that 
anciently clans were not exogamous, but that at one time a council 
was held at which it was determined they should be made so. 
The story has small value as history, but the fact that such an 
origin for clan exogamy is considered possible is important, and 
it must be taken in connection with the further fact that marriage 
was also prohibited between near relatives belonging to clans that 
could ordinarily intermarry freely. . In connection with the other 


data brought forward, this demonstrates that, among the Creeks 
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at least, clans and exogamous groups have no necessary connection 
with one another. No clans in early historic times were endoga- 
mous, and that is all the significance that clans possessed in marri- 
age relations. 

Another matter of considerable importance now has to be taken 
into consideration. In addition to a dual division among the 
towns, there is a dual division of clans. One is called Hathagalgi, 
or ‘‘ Whites,’’ and embraces generally the Wind, Bear, Bird, Beaver, 
and their subdivisions. I know of no case in which the Wind and 
Bear are anything else, but among the Alibamu and Hitchiti the 
3ird and Beaver belong on the other side, while the Panther people 
are Whites in Tukaba’tci and some other towns, and the Alligator 
are Whites in Pakan-talahdsi and several more. For obvious 
reasons white men adopted into the tribe were usually placed in 
one of the white clans, most often the Wind. The other division of 
the clans is usually called Tciloqoga’lgi, “‘People of a different 
speech.’’ It embraces the Raccoon, and the allied Potato and Fox, 
the Oktayatcalgi, the Deer, and usually the Alligator and Panther. 
As already stated, the Bird and Beaver in one or two towns also 
belong to this side. It includes, too, the Snake and Kapitsalgi. 
The symbolism of the Creeks would lead us at once to suspect that 
these white clans are in some way connected with the white towns 
and the Tciloqogalgi clans with the red towns. This is probably a 
fact, but it is not so consistently shown as would be expected. Thus 
the chiefs of most white towns are from white clans, but Weogdfki 
and Pakan-talahasi have Oktayatcalgi chiefs, while, on the other 
hand, Kowita has a Wind chief and Lapltago a Bear chief, as have 
some of the other red towns. In practice games the Hathagalgi 
and Tcilogogalgi were always opposed. 

On studying the clans from which the various chiefs are drawn 
we find that certain clans are muck more prominent than others. 
Thus, far more towns take their chief from the Bear than from any 
other single clan. Second on the white side is the Bird. Among 
the Tcilogoga clans the most prominent is the Raccoon, the “‘ royal”’ 
clan of Tukaba’tci and said to have been anciently the leading 


Hitchiti clan, and the Oktayatcalgi, leaders in Eufaula, Weogfifki, 
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Pakan-talahasi, and one or two other places. Next in importance 
to the clan of the mi’kalgi, or “chiefs,” is that of the hénihalgi,' or 
‘second men.”’ At the time of the busk the second men are con- 
stant companions of the mi’kalgi. Every person of the chief's clan 
and every person sent to do an errand of any consequence must be 
accompanied by one of these hénihalgi. At Tukaba’tci the Wind 
people are the hénihalgi, and the Tukaba’tci affirm that this clan 
was once the hénihalgi in all towns. Moreover, their opinion is 
confirmed by a considerable body of evidence and by the fact that 
they are still the hénihalgi i 


1 by far the largest number of towns. 


Next to the Wind, the Bird and Deer seem to be favorites as héni- 
halgi. Itisnoteworthy that the Panther clan is rarely either the chief's 
clan or that of the hénihalgi, while the Deer seldom appear in the 
former capacity. In some towns, notably Tukaba’tci, the Deer is 
considered a ‘‘choice”’ clan, a regard which appears to have some- 
thing to do with the importance of deer in the old Creek food supply. 

Che social organization of the Creeks is thus shown to be com- 
plic ited, indicating a considerable period of de velopment. We see 
clearly that it has resulted from a combination of a number of tribes 
speaking Muskogee with others employing different languages, 
mainly those of the same stock. The dual division of towns seems 
not to be due in this case to a union of distinct tribes, because the 
non-Muskogee tribes are found on both sides, and there is a strong 
tradition that Kowita and Kasi’ta, now in opposite fires, separated 
from one original Muskogee tribe. An attempt to correlate the dual 
division of clans with the dual division of towns is not altogether 
satisfactory. Still the white clans are certainly associated by some 
Creeks with the white towns and the Tcilogoga clans with the red 
towns. The regulations regarding exogamy and endogamy show 
clearly that there is no necessary connection between these and 
the clans. Their Westermarckian character will be noticed, but it 
should be remembered that the exogamic laws, instead of being 
based on a natural disinclination to mate on the part of children 
reared together, are due to a disinclination to have them mate on the 
part of their elders. . 


rhis word, along with another title, hola'ta, not mentioned in this paper, is found 


in Timucua, the ancient language of Florida, and is probably derived from it. 


| 
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In such a study as this it is interesting to compare the clans and 
towns and to see whether there is any tendency for certain clans to 
appear in some towns rather than in others. This investigation is 
by no means complete, but a few facts may be stated. The Wind, 
Bear, and Bird seem pretty generally distributed, but the Beaver, 
as distinct from the Bird, is characteristic of the Tulsa towns, includ- 
ing “‘Hickory Ground.”’ The Fish seems to be a Lower Creek clan, 
and the Snake, Kapitsalgi, and Pahosalgi are found only in Hitchiti 
and Seminole towns. The Mole and Toad are almost entirely con- 
fined to Hitchiti and Talwa ta’qo. The Potato is more conspicuous 
among the Lower Creeks, and the Raccoon among the Upper Creeks. 
The Eagle also seems to be characteristic of Upper Creek towns, 
particularly Tukaba’tci. 

A noteworthy fact brought out by this investigation is the 
tendency on the part of the people concerned to invent an explana- 
tion for an association which exists between two or more clans, and 
the existence of such association without any apparent reason. 
Thus, if an Indian not acquainted with the Turkey clan is asked 
about its affinities, he says at once that it must be with the Bird clan, 
when, in fact, it is with the Alligator, and no reason has ever been 
offered for this association. In the same way it is asserted that the 
Beaver and the Alligator should go together because both are water 
animals, but actually the Beaver is associated with the Bird. In 
the same inexplicable way the Toad and Mole are associated with 
the Deer. The word pahosa is said to sound as if it referred to the 
wolf, yet the Pahosalgi clan is connected with the Deer. Evidently 
most relationships were due to causes other than any relationship 
between the names of the animals borne by the clans in question, 
although, as in the case of the Panther and Wildcat, Bear and Wolf, 
Wind and Skunk, there were exceptions. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM 
By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


[ is now almost half a century since McLennan launched the 
conception of totemism on what proved to be a most spec- 
tacular ethnological career. And throughout that period, 

with scarcely any interruptions, the problem of the origin of totem- 
ism remained the most popular, as well as the most abused, of all 
totemic questions. I need scarcely add that new theories continue 
to appear at an alarming rate and that the fight over them rages 
as furiously as ever. 

Many of the theories advanced were good, in the sense that 
they indicated a plausible starting point for the totemic process; all 
the theories wer: bad in so far as they pretended to have revealed 
the one and only starting-point of totemism. Hill-Tout regarded 
the religious aspect of the totem as the trait it had in common 
with the individual guardian spirit and the animal protector of a 
religious society; but he also held this religious element to be the 
only constant feature of totemism, and sought the origin of the 
institution in the individual guardian spirit. He succeeded in 
making out a fairly good case for his theory in so far as it referred 
to the suliaism of the Salish tribes of the interior of British Colum- 
bia. Haddon’s hypothesis, also, need not be discarded as im- 
possible, for among the Penobscot, according to Dr Speck’s un- 
published notes, there existed a regulation of hunting according to 
localities and animals, which approximated Haddon’s idea of the 
origin of totemism. ‘That animal taboos restricted to definite clans 
or localities should ever have been the first step in totemism, no 
one to my knowledge has maintained. Yet this hypothesis would 
have been as acceptable as any of the others. The prominence of 
the taboo aspect of totemism among many tribes of the African 
Bantu, especially, however, such features as the paternal taboo- 
totems of the Herero, Bawili, Tshi, and Bushongo, advances 

600 
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the claim of the as yet unadvocated taboo-theory of the origin of 
totemism to a hearing on a par with other theories. To Frazer 
we owe at least three “origins.’”” One was suggested by his studies 
in bush-souls. Spencer and Gillen’s revelations about the magical 
ceremonies of the Aranda called forth another. The Aranda, again, 
with their curious beliefs about the conception of children, are 
responsible also for the third and last theory, the conceptional 
theory of the origin of totemism. The evidence accumulated since 
the magical ceremony theory first saw light did not serve to enhance 
its probability even with reference to the Aranda themselves. As 
to the bush-soul and the conceptional theories, they are variants 
of the view that derives clan totemism from spirits originally con- 
nected with individuals, whether as guardians or otherwise. Even 
in its general form, this view, as indicated elsewhere, is among the 
least plausible ones; while in the form of a bush-soul or of a con- 
ceptional theory, it becomes, in proportion to its particularizations, 
even less plausible. Then there is the late Andrew Lang’s theory, 
which derives totemism from animal and plant names given to 
social groups, originally local aggregates, later clans. Animal 
names of groups of men are indeed so common a feature not 
alone in primitive society, and the presence of such names in 
totemic communities is such a persistent, although not universal, 
feature of the latter, that Lang’s theory, although erroneous in its 
universalist pretensions, may perhaps be accorded a stronger claim 
to such universality than any of the other theories. 

At this stage of the discussion it will be well to remember that 
when we speak of a particular feature as constituting the origin of 
totemism, ail we may mean is that this particular feature appeared 
first in the social organization that later developed into a totemic 
complex. Totemic complexes could not have come into being 
full-grown and embracing a complicated set of religious, social, 
mythological, ceremco.tial, and artistic features. The features must 
have been acquired one by one; some, like the crest and rank 
qualities of the ‘‘totems”’ of British Columbia, bear unmistakable 
evidence ot late origin, while of the features reviewed above each 


may have appeared before the others in a number of instances. 
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Apart from this chronological priority, no significance should 
be attached to the assertion that a certain feature was the origin 
of totemism. These origins are not embryonic totemic complexes 
which carry within them the potentialities of future development. 
Nor do they throw any light on the specific psychological conditions, 
the particular atmosphere of thought and emotion on the basis of 
which a totemic organization may spring up. The origins of Lang, 
Frazer, Haddon, and Hill-Tout are nothing but starting-points. And 
it goes without saying that the further piling up of hypothetical 
developmental stages in order to bridge the gap between the assumed 
origin and an actual live totemic complex is merely multiplying 
difficuities and depriving the hypothesis of that basis of probability 
which may often be granted to the ‘‘origin”’ itself, in the sense of a 
starting-point. 

Without overstepping the bounds of well-ascertained ethno- 
logical and, we may add, historical facts, we may insist that the 
growth of a totemic community, like that of any other institution, 
depends on the codperation of so many different agents, both 
“inner” and “outer,” and is colored by so many unique, individual 
happenings, that any attempt to reconstruct the process on hypo- 
thetical foundations is nothing short of foolhardy. 

Thus the question arises: Has the vast store of ingenuity 
exercised in the excogitation of these totemic origin theories, has 
the heavy labor of furnishing them with the necessary accessories of 
fact, analogy, and suggestion, been repaid by the results? No one 
who has followed totemic discussions for the last quarter of a 
century or so will hesitate to answer this question in the negative. 
Our comprehension of totemic phenomena has not been enhanced by 
these origin theories; at best they have proved of indirect value 
by stimulating totemic research. The futility of hunting for first 
origins, whether totemic or not, can best be realized if one imagines 
for a moment that all first origins of human institutions were 
revealed. They would no doubt present a sensational picture, full 
of local color and whimsicality, of improbabilities, and even of 
‘“‘impossibilities.’"" But one may well doubt the scientific value of 


such a revelation. First origins are a matter of “chance,” they 
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are unique individual events presenting at best a gossipy interest. 
The search for first origins, like the search of the alchemist, is 
vain.! 

Without challenging the above proposition that all hypothet- 
ical reconstructions of specific processes are futile, we may well 
ask whether some general and fundamental principle involved in 
all totemic processes could not be found. The discovery of such a 
principle would further our comprehension of totemic phenomena 
and supply a valuable guide for the study of those totemic processes 
which may still be available for first-hand research. 

I propose in what follows to direct attention to the presence of 
such a principle. Let us remember that in all totemic communities 
we find a group differentiated into clans which display sets of 
totemic features different in specific content but homologous in 
form and function.* Can it be conceived that these features de- 
veloped in the different clans independently? When one considers 
that the clans of a totemic organization are so interwoven as to 
constitute, to all appearance, an integral system; and that the 
homology of the clans is objectively, for the observer, as well as 
subjectively, for the totemite, the most patent fact about a totem 
organization, one cannot but realize that any such series of inde- 
pendent developments lies entirely beyond the range of probability. 
3ut if the assumption of the independent development of totemic 
clan features is rejected, we must accept the only alternative 
assumption of a process of diffusion. On the other hand, the 
totemic features cannot be regarded as a contemporaneous growth; 

It will be noticed that throughout this discussion totemism was assumed to be 
of polygenetic origin. The reasons for this view have been presented elsewhere (see 
lotemism, an Analytical Study,’ Journal of American Folk-lore, 1910, pp. 264 sq 
In an article on the origin of exogamy (Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschafts philosophie, 
April, 1912), as well as in his recent Die Elemente der Vélkerpsychologie, Wundt insists 
that the remarkable similarity of totemic phenomena all over the world, as disclosed 
particularly by Frazer’s survey, inevitably leads to the assumption of an essential unity 
of totemic institutions. But this similarity may also be due to convergence under the 
directing influence of such a factor as the tendency for specific socialization (cf. my 

Totemism and Exogamy defined: a Rejoinder,"’ American Anthropologist, 1911, 
p. 596; and “* Andrew Lang on Method in the Study of Totemism,”’ ibid., 1912, p. 384). 

2** Andrew Lang on Method in the Study of Totemism,"’ American Anthropologist, 


p. 354. 
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as regards the order of their appearance in a totemic complex, the 


features must be conceived of as a temporal series. Guided by these 


two assumptions, we may now visualize the totemic process at an 


extremely early stage of its growth. The tribe is differentiated 
into a number of social units or clans. The psychic atmosphere 
Thurnwald’s Denkart) is saturated with totemic possibilities. 
The stage is set for a first origin of totemism. Most totemic origin 
theories may claim the right of supplying one, but it is not with 
them we are here concerned. The first origin—animal name, taboo 
sacred animal, myth of descent—is assumed to have occurred in 
one, or in a few, of the clans. Still there is no totemism. But 
presently, with the psychological conditions remaining favorable, 
another clan adopts the feature. Then another, and another. 
Finally all the clans have it. The features in the various clans are 
not identical but they are equivalent, and they become specific 
clan characteristics,—become socialized. The totemic process has 
begun.2. In the same way other features begin to develop. They 
may arise in one or another clan through “inner’’ growth, or they 
may come from the outside, through contact with other tribes. No \ 
sooner is a new feature evolved or adopted by a clan than it starts 

on its round of diffusion until all the clans have incorporated it. 

Thus the totemic organization grows and increases in complexity. 

Meanwhile, each feature in a clan stands for functional solidarity, 


\ quarter of a century ago Andrew Lang pointed out that totemism must have 


arisen in a psychic atmosphere congenial to its inception and growth. Ina paper read 


British Association for the Advancement of Science (Portsmouth, I911; 


see abstract in Man, Dctober, 1911) I referred to the analysis of the psycho-socio- 


logical conditions underlying totemism as the ultimate and most fundamental 
totemic problems. The theoretical principles involved in ali such problems were 
ably discussed by Lévy-Bruhl in Les fonctions mentales des sociétés inférieures, while a 


first constructive attempt in this direction, with reference to specifically totemic studies, 
was made by Thurnwald (see his “ Die Denkart als Wurzel des Totemismus,”’ Korre- 
spondenz-Blait der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte 
Bd. XLII, pp. 173-179). 

2 It must further be noted that the diffusion of the feature does not here proceed 
from individual to individual merely; which is, indeed, the way in which every custom 
spreads through a community. The individuals, to be sure, are the ultimate units to 
whom refer the functions for which the totemic features stand. But the diffusion of 
totemic features proceeds from clan to clan; and the individuals‘of each clan, when their 


turns arrive, do not adopt the feature itself but its homologue 


before the 
| 
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and as the number of features multiplies, the solidarity increases. 
On the other hand, the homology of the clans also gains in com- 
plexity and completeness, and the realization of such homology, at 
first no doubt unconscious, may tend to rise into the consciousness 
of the totemites. It need not be assumed that a new feature always 
appears in the same clan, but it does not seem improbable that such 
a tendency should develop. One or a few clans may thus assume 
the function of setting totemic fashion.! 

In the early days of a totemic complex the diffusion of a new 
feature throughout the clan system must be a slow process. But as 
each clan consolidates through the continuous superposition of 
common functions, and as the equivalence of the clans progresses 
with the addition of every new feature with reference to which the 
clans become homologous, this process of diffusion must become 
increasingly rapid and smooth. As feature upon feature springs 
up in one or another clan, their spread to other clans becomes a 
traditionally approved procedure, and the course and direction of 


the diffusion may also become fixed and stereotyped.? 


It ought to be possible, even at this late hour, to ascertain in how far this con- 
ception is justified by actual happenings in totemic communities. 
2A reader conversant with the subject will probably have observed that the 


assumption of a pre-existing clan system at the inception of a totemic complex could 


not be justified on the same ground as the assumption of a first origin The procedure 
is, indeed, artificial. For part at least of the totemic process may be conceived as 
antedating the formation of a hard-and-fast clan system, and having its source in 
the loose local organization out of which every clan system must have sprung. In the 
course of social evolution the transformation of such loose local groups into a clan 
system must have occurred innumerable times. With increasing solidarity the local 
groups would gradually assume the character of at first vague social units. Through 


intercourse and intermarriage between the groups, with or without exogamy, the 


individuals of the groups would become distributed in the different localities. Thus 
h in time would become fixed and 


a foundation would be laid for a clan system, whic 
rigid. 


It is by no means improbable that in certain cases the totemic process began 


while the groups still had their original local character. The process, to be sure, must 
have been an exceedingly slow one. The multiplication of features; the consolidation 
of each group; the rise of a sense of equivalence between the groups,—these are aspects 
of the totemic process that could not find in local communities the material and spirit 


for totemic transformations, which are so plentifully supplied ina clan system. In the 
course, however, of the redistribution of the groups referred to above, the totemic 


features and tendencies may have proved powerful agents in furthering the differ- 
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The central point of the above theory of the origin of totemism 
lies in the conception that the building up of a totemic complex 
consists of a series of totemic features which appear one by one (or 
possibly in small groups), spread from cian to clan, become socialized 
in the clans and absorbed in the complex. Each new feature, on 
its appearance in a clan, becomes a pattern presently followed by 
other clans until the wave of diffusion has swept over themall. The 
theory may thus be fitly called the pattern theory of the origin 
of totemism. It may be regarded as a compromise between the 
views of those whose thirst for interpretations cannot be quenched 
by anything save a first origin, and the views of those who do not 
believe in any hypothetical reconstructions. Attempts at recon- 
ciliation by compromise are seldom successful in science, and the 
theory seems to be doomed to rejection by both camps. I may 
therefore be permitted to emphasize the two aspects of the theory 
which, to my mind, should commend it to the attention of totem- 
izing ethnologists. Being convinced that the search for first origins 
is a vain pursuit, I eliminate from my theory all assumption as to the 
specific character of the first origin of a totemic complex. I simply 
assume one. The second important aspect of the theory is the 
conception of the waves of diffusion through which each new feature 
is assimilated by the complex. This conception is purely hypo- 
thetical, that is, it cannot be substantiated by anything we know 
as actually occurring in totemic complexes, but it is supported by 
what we know of the psychology of social processes. It seems, in 
fact, to formulate the only way in which a totemic complex can 
come into being. 

The theory offers a ready explanation of various totemic 
“‘anomalies.’’ When one finds that one totemic community has only 
animal totems and another only bird totems, the tendency is to look 
for deep-rooted causes. It cannot, of course, be denied that some 
entiation and consolidation of clans; whereupon the process would assume the char- 
acter outlined in the text. Moreover, the totemic processes, before and after the forma- 
tion of a clan system, would not differ in principle but rather in the rapidity and 
smoothness of its development. This note may thus serve as an amplification of 


the theory propounded in the text, without, however, modifying the latter in any 


essential particular. 
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peculiarity in the environment or beliefs of the group may lead to 
such special developments. The explanation, however, may also 
lie in the fact that in one community a few animal names, 
adopted by several clans, fixed the pattern, which was followed by 
the other clans; while in another instance, the same occurred with 
bird names. In still other numerous instances the character of the 
names did not become stereotyped until some animal, bird, and 
plant names were taken, resulting in the distribution of names most 
frequently found in totemic communities. Double totems, as 
among the Baganda, or linked quadruple totems, as among the 
Massim of New Guinea, can be accounted for along the same lines. 
Not that the double or quadruple totems need be assumed to have 
constituted the primary condition in these communities. In the 
early stages of their development these totemic complexes may 
have had the normal one-clan one-totem aspect. But presently 
some unconventional ‘‘cause’’ doubled the totems in one or a few 
clans; other clans followed suit; and so on. 

It will, I trust, be seen that the pattern theory may be regarded 
as a theory of the origin of totemism only in so far as it represents 
an attempt to suggest the mechanism of totemic processes, or what 
the boy Maxwell would have called “‘the particular go”’ of totemic 
compiexes. 
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CERTAIN IROQUOIS TREE MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


/ 


/ STUDENT of Iroquoian folklore, ceremony, or history will 
A note the many striking instances in which sacred or symbolic 
trees are mentioned. One finds allusions to such trees not 
only in the myths and traditions that have long been known to 
literature, and in the speeches of Iroquois chiefs in council with the 
French and English colonists, but also in the more recently dis- 
covered wampum codes and in the rituals of the folk-cults. 


There are many references to the “tree of peace” in the colonial 
documents on Indian relations. Cadwallader Colden, for example, 
quotes the reply of the Mohawk chief to Lord Effingham in July, 
1684. The Mohawk agreed to the proposals for peace and their 
spokesman said: ‘We now plant a Tree who’s tops will reach the 
sun, and its Branches spread far abroad, so that it shall be seen afar 
off; and we shall shelter ourselves under it, and live in Peace, with- 
out molestation.’”’ (Gives Two Beavers.)! 

In a footnote Colden says that the Five Nations always express 
peace under the metaphor of a tree. Indeed, in the speech, a part 
of which is quoted above, the peace tree is mentioned several times. 

In Garangula’s reply to De la Barre, as recorded by Lahontan, 
are other references to the “tree.” In his “harangue’’ Garangula 
said: 

“We fell upon the Illinese and the Oumamis, because they cut 
down the Trees of Peace... .” ‘‘The Tsonontouans, Gayogouans, 
Onnotagues, Onnoyoutes, and Agnies declare that they interred the 
Axe at Cataracuoy in the Presence of your Predecessor in the very Center 
of the Fert; and planted the Tree of Peace in the same place; ’twas then 
stipulated that the Fort should be used asa Place of Retreat for Mer- 
chants, and not as a Refuge for Soldiers. . . . You ought to take Care 
that so great a number of Militial Men as we now see... do not 


1 Colden, History of the Five Nations, reprint, p. 58, New York, 1866. 
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stifle and choke the Tree of Peace . . . it must needs be of pernicious 
Consequences to stop its Growth and hinder it to shade both your 


Country and ours with its Leaves.’”! 


The above examples are only a few of many that might be 
quoted to show how commonly the Iroquois mentioned the peace 
tree. There are also references to the tree that was uprooted “‘to 
afford a cavity in which to bury all weapons of war,”’ the tree being 
replanted as . memorial. 

In the Iroquoian myth, whether Cherokee, Huron, Wyandot, 


Seneca, or Mohawk, the “tree of the upper-world”’ is mentioned, 


though the character of the tree differs according to the tribe and 
sometimes according to the myth-teller. 

Before the formation of the lower or earth world the Wvandot 
tell of the upper or sky world and of the “ Big Chief’’ whose daughter 
became strangely ill.” The chief instructs his daughter to “dig up 
the wild apple tree; what will cure her she can pluck from among its 
roots.” David Boyle wonds red why the apple tree was called 
‘“wild,’’ but that the narrator meant wild-apple and not wild apple 
is shown by the fact that in some versions the Seneca called the tree 
the crab-apple. The native apple tree with its small fruit was 
intended by the Indian myth-teller, who knew also of the cultivated 
apple and took the simplest way to differentiate the two. 


With the Seneca this tree is described more fully. In manu- 


Lahontan, Voyages, vol. 1, p. 42, London, 1735 
* Connelley, W. E., Wyandot Folk Lore, Topeka, 1889 
§ Boyle, The Iroquois, in Archeological Report of Ontario for 1905, p. 147 
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script left by Mrs Asher Wright, the aged missionary to the Seneca, 
I find the cosmologic myth as related to her by Esquire Johnson, a 
Seneca, in 1870. Mrs Wright and her husband understood the 
Seneca language perfectly and published a mission magazine in 
that tongue as early as 1838. Her translation of Johnson’s myth 
should therefore be considered authentic. She wrote: 

“There was a vast expanse of water. . . . Above it was the great 
blue arch of air but no signs of anything solid. . . . In the clear sky 
was an unseen floating island sufficiently firm to allow trees to grow upon 
it, and there were men-beings there. There was one great chief who gave 
the law to all the Ongweh or beings on the island. In the center of the 
island therg grew a tree so tall that no one of the beings who lived there 
could see its top. On its branches flowers and fruit hung all the year 
round The beings who lived on the island used to come to the tree 
and eat the fruit and smell the sweet perfume of the flowers. On one 
occasion the chief desired that the tree be pulled up. The Great Chief 
was called to look at the great pit W hich was to be seen where the tree 
had stood.” 

The story continues with the usual description of how the Sky- 
mother was pushed into the hole in the sky and fell upon the wings 
of the waterfowl who placed her on the turtle’s back. After this 
mention of the celestial tree in the same manuscript is the story of 
the central world-tree. After the birth of the twins, Light One and 
Toad-like (or dark) One, the Light One, also known as Good-minded, 
noticing that there was no light, created the ‘‘tree of light.’’ This 
was a great tree having at its topmost branch a great ball of light. 
At this time the sun had not been created. It is significant, as will 
appear later, that the Good-minded mace his tree of light one that 
brought forth flowers from every branch. After he had continued 
experimenting and improving the earth, “he made a new light and 
hung it on the neck of a being, and he called the new light Gaa- 
gwaa (ga’’gwa) and instructed its bearer to run his course daily in 
the heavens.’”’ Shortly after he is said to have ‘‘dug up the tree of 
light, and looking into the pool of water in which the stump [trunk] 
had grown, he saw the reflection of his own face and thereupon 
conceived the idea of creating Ongwe and made them both a man 


and a woman.” 


‘ 
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The central world-tree is found also in Delaware mythology, 
though so far as I can discover it is not called the tree of light. 
The Journal of Dankers and Slyter! records the story of creation as 
heard from the Lenape of New Jersey in 1679. All things came 
from a tortoise, the Indians told them. ‘It had brought forth 
the world, and in the middle of its back had sprung a tree upon 
whose branches men had grown.’’? This relation between men and 
the tree is interesting in comparison with the Iroquois myth, as it 
is also conceived to be the central world-tree. Both the Lenape and 
the Iroquois ideas are symbolic and those who delight in flights of 
imagination might draw much from both. 

The Seneca world-tree is described elsewhere in my notes <s a 
tree whose branches pierce the sky and whose roots extend to the 
waters of the underworld. This tree is mentioned in various cere- 
monial rites of the Iroquois. With the False Face Company, 
Hadigo"’'sdé sho"’'o", for example, the Great Face, chief of all the 
False Faces, is said to be the invisible giant that guards the world 
tree (gaindowa’né). He rubs his turtle-shell rattle upon it to obtain 
its power, and this he imparts to all the visible false-faces worn by 
the company. In visible token of this belief the members of the 
company rub their turtle rattles on pine-tree trunks, believing 
that thereby they become imbued with both the earth-power and 
the sky-power. In this use of the turtle-shell rattle there is perhaps 
a recognition of the connection between the turtle and the world-tree 
that grows upon the primal turtle’s back 

In the prologue of the Wampum Code of the Five Nations 
confederacy we again find references to a symbolic “great tree.”’ 
In the code of Dekanawi’dé, the Iroquois culture hero exclaims: 

‘I am Dekanawi'dé, and with the Five Nations’ confederate lords 
(rodiya’ner) I plant the Tree of the Great Peace. I plant it in your 
territory, Adddarho and the Onondaga nation, in the territory of you 
who are Fire-keepers. 

‘I name the tree the Tree of the Great Long Leaves. Under the 


1 Journal of a Voyage to New York in 1679-80, by Jasper Dankers and Pete 
Slyter, translated in Trans. L. I. Hist. Soc., vol. 1, 1867. 
2 With the New England Indians the idea was held that men were found by 


Glooskap in a hole made by an arrow which he had shot into an ash tree 


i 
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shade of this Tree of Peace we spread the soft, feathery down of the 


globe thistle, there beneath the spreading branches of the Tree of Peace.” 


In the second “‘law’’ of the code, the four roots of the ‘“‘tree”’ 
are described, and the law-giver says: 
‘If any individual or any nation outside the Five Nations shall obey 
the laws of the Great Peace and make known their disposition to the 


Lords of the Confederacy, they may trace the Roots to the Tree, and if 


their minds are clean and obedient . . . they shall be welcome to take 
shelter beneath the Tree of the Long Leaves 
We place in the top of the Tree of the Long Leaves an Eagle who is 
} 


able to see afar; . . . he will warn the people.” 


In another place is the following: 


I, Dekanawi’dé, and the union lords now uproot the tallest pine 
tree and into the cavity thereby made we cast all weapons of war. Into 
the depths of the earth, down into the deep under-earth currents of wat 
flowing to unknown regions we cast all the weapons of strife. We 
bury them from sight and we plant again the tree. Thus shall the 
Cre Peace, Kay é’’narhé’kd’wa, be established.”’ 


hese laws and figures of speech are evidently those which the 
Iroquois speakers had in mind when addressing ‘‘ peace councils” 
with the whites. 

Symbolic trees appear not only in Iroquois history, mythology, 
and folk beliefs, but also in their decorative art. The numerous 
decorative forms of trees embroidered in moose-hair and porcupine- 
quills by the eastern Algonquians, by the Hurons, and by the 
Iroquois appear to be attempts to represent the world-tree and the 
celestial tree, in some cases, with ‘‘all manner of fruits and flowers.” 


Many, if not most, of the modern descendants of the old-time 


Indians, who copy these old designs, have forgotten their meanings, 
and some have even invented new explanations. A few of the more 
conservative, however, still remember the true meanings of their 
designs and from these much of interest has been learned. Nothing 
can be expected from groups who have merely borrowed the designs. 

In examining samples of Iroquois decorative art one is imme- 
diately impressed with the repeated use of a pattern consisting of a 


semicircle restix zg upon two parallel, horizontal lines, having at the 


[ 
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top two divergent curved lines, each springing from the same point 
and curving outward like the end of a split dandelion stalk (see fig. 
62,5). This design, or symbol, with the Iroquois represents the 


<~ celestial tree growing from the top of the sky, or, more properly, 


: 4, 


‘ved 


MIN 


c 


vi 


FiG. 60.—Borders embroidered in moose-hair on deerskin garments. (Seneca 
specimens in the New York State Museum.) a is the “ two curve"’ pattern common 
in Iroquoian decoration. 6 represents a series of “‘sky-domes"’ resting upon the 
earth, the two parallel horizontal lines. ¢ represents a series of the “ trees"’ of Iro- 
quois symbolism. The unit of the design is indicated by m-n. d shows a series of 


suns and celestial trees resting on the sky-dome. 


from the bottom of the “‘above-sky-world’”’ (gd@’ofiyd’gé’). The 
two parallel lines represent the earth. This symboi is found with 
the same meaning among the Delawares. In the Walam Olum! 
parallel semicircles represent the sky-dome, though single semicircles 
also appear. Two parallel horizontal lines likewise represent the 


earth (see fig. 59, a). 


With the Iroquois the sky-dome and earth symbols are employed 


1 Brinton, Lenape and their Legends, p. 170, Philadelphia, 1885. 
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as pattern designs for decorating clothing. Nearly always these 
symbols are associated with the celestial-tree symbol, though some- 
times this is employed alone. These patterns appear embroidered 
in moose-hair, porcupine-quills, and beads as borders for leggings, * 
skirts, breech-clouts, and mocca- 
sins (see fig. 60). Occasionally 
the pattern is found on head- 
bands and hair ornaments. In 
some cases, especially in exam- 
ples of silverwork and beaded 
articles, it seems evident that 
the decorator has not the mean- 


ing of his pattern in mind. This 


is true of most of the more mod- 
ern attempts to use it. 
These outward curving de- 
signs, besides being symbols of 
: the celestial tree, have a second- 
ary meaning, that of life, living, 9 
and light. Curving inward upon 
} themselves, they sometimes rep- 


f resent sleep and death. Figure 


61 shows this design on a legging 


strip. In figure 62, h, it is used 


Fic. 61. — Portion of legging strip. The 


inward curving design at the top sometimes in conjunction with a sleeping 

symbolizes sleep or death. (Specimens col- gun, The Onondaga call the 

lected for the New York State Museum by ; — 

tendril. 

In this connection it may be well to note that the ‘“‘horns” 
wampum, when placed upon the body of a deceased civil chief, is 
curved inward, the two ends touching and forming the outline of a 
circle or heart. When the condoling ceremonial chief finishes his 
address and is about to lift the strands of wampum from the corpse 
to hand them to the successor, he turns the wampum-string in 
such manner that the ends point outward and away from each other. 
These particular symbols, while representing death and life respec- 


tively, are regarded as horn, not as tree, symbols. The wampum so 


\ 
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employed is called “‘the horns” (ond’’gasho”’d) and alludes to the 
symbolic title of the civil chief (royaner). 

The celestial-tree symbol also appears as a trefoil. The third 
tendril, or branch, unfolds from the center of the tree (see fig. 62, c), 
A fourth branch is often used, when it appears as a double tree (see 
fig. 62, d). In figure 62, e, the night sun is represented above the 
world tree, and this sign is found to be the same in meaning as that 
shown in figure 62, h. In figure 62, f, the day sun is represented 


as shining at zenith above the world tree. In figure 62, g, the sun- 


IN ON LY 
GX 


2.—Various forms of the sky-dome symbol as employed in Iroquois moose- 


hair and quill embroidery. 


above-the-sky is awake and perching in the celestial tree. All of 
these designs are found on borders of Iroquois garments, some of 
which are shown in plate Xxxv. 

Another important modification of the sky-dome and celestial- 
tree combination is that which represents the sky-dome with the 
celestial tree upon it and the earth tree within the dome below 
and resting upon a long intersection of an oval (possibly representing 
the turtle) and sending its long leaves or branches upward to the 
sky-arch. This design is shown on the beaded borders of the 
skirts represented at the bottom of plate xxxv, and especially well 
in the first skirt. Both of these specimens were collected by Lewis 
H. Morgan for the New York State Museum, where they now are. 
The same symbol is shown in the small ornament in the center at 
the top of the plate. 


— 
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Sometimes the design is used as the motive of a rosette or other 
balanced design. Morgan figures several, and the Report of the 
Director of the State Museum of New York for 1907 shows a picture 
of Red Jacket’s pipe pouch ornamented with such a pattern. 
There the ends of the tendrils 


oon ™~ @ are split and represented as con- 


ventional flowers. Figure 63 


gives the outline of this pattern. 
In other instances the motive is 
built upward upon itself, as 
shown in figure 64. The first 
“tree’’ in this figure is copied 
from Lafitau' and the others 
from Mohawk moccasin toes. 
One simple tendril, or arm, 
is occasionally used as a border, 
as is shown on the moccasin in 
figure 65. Even the Yuchi are 


familiar with this ornament, as 


has been shown by Dr Speck.? 


With the Iroquois the ceies- 
FiG. 63.—Quill embroidery employing the tial-tree symbol is represented 

two-curve unit. Seneca specimen. generally by this aries-like figt re. 
The earth-tree, on the other hand, is less highly conventional- 
ized. With the Iroquois, as with many other tribes of the forest 


area of North America, the Ojibwa for example, the ordinary 


tree sign is commonly used—that depicting the upward slanting 
branches of the balsam fir. Figure 66 shows an Ojibwa picto- 
graph which is interpreted as “the big tree in the middle of the 
earth.’”’ The terminal buds on the conventionalized trees of 
the Huron moose-hair embroidery type resemble in form this 


balsam-fir symbol. The Hurons, indeed, call the bud ‘balsam 


fir. The method of slanting the hair to form the design creates 

Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages Ameriquains, tome Ul, pl. 3, p. 43, Paris, 1724. 

2 Speck, Frank G., Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, Anthropological Papers of the 
University of Pennsylvania, vol. 1, no. 1, 1909. 

’See Speck, F. G., Huron Moose Hair Embroidery, American Anthropologist, 


n. s., vol. 13, no. I, p. I 
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the resemblance and in all probability causes the confusion. Used 
alone, the ‘‘bud’’ would be a tree if placed in proper position, but 
as ordinarily used by the Hurons, at the extremity of an embroidered 
branch (see fig. 67), it seems paradoxical to find a tree on the small 
end of one of its branches. This is discussed more fully hereinafter. 


Figure 62, e, f, show the Iroquois ‘‘ middle-of-the-world tree”’ 


as used in conjunction with the sky-dome and sun symbols. 


Fic. 64.—Various forms of the celestial tree. Here the unit is superposed to 


form the tree. 


Another, and more elaborate, form of the “tree’’ as it appears 
in Iroquoian decorative art is a flowering plant or tree having con- 
ventionalized leaves (generally “long leaves’’), branches, buds, 
tendrils, and flowers. In plate xxxvi is shown the flowering tree 
as embroidered in porcupine-quills on an Iroquois pouch collected 
by Lewis H. Morgan and now in the New York State Museum. It 
will be observed that here the diverging curved lines play a con- 
spicuous part in the make-up of the tree. Like all Iroquois symbolic 
trees of the purely conventional type, this is exactly balanced on 
each side of the central line that represents the trunk or stalk. 

With the Hurons these trees are likewise used as an adornment 
for bags and other things where a comparatively large surface is 
afforded. Dr Speck illustrates one of these trees in the article on 
moose-hair embroidery previously cited, and gives the Huron 


interpretation of the various parts of the tree. The Huron design 
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appears in figure 67, a, which is similar to the one illustrated by 
Dr Speck. It is interesting to note that with the Hurons the top- 


most flower is called not a flower but a star, thus suggesting some dim 


Fic. 65.—Seneca moccasin showing 


single tendril used as a decorative 


border. 


recollection of the “‘tree of light.” 
The confederate Iroquois made sim- 
ilar trees (see pl. xxxvi; also fig. 
67, b), though they interpret some 
of the parts somewhat differently. 
With them the significance of the 
tree is recognized. Mr Hewitt 
describes the tree in his Onondaga 
creation myth.' His informants 
in relating the myth said: ‘And 
there beside the lodge stands the 
tree that is called Tooth (One’’djd’). 
Moreover, the blossoms this stand- 
ing tree bears cause the world to 
light, making it light for men-be- 
ings dwelling there.’’ This agrees 
with the Seneca version previously 
cited. 

The ‘‘tree of peace’’ symbolic- 
ally planted by Dekanawi’dé, as has 
been noted, was called the “tree of 
the great long leaves.’’ It will be 
observed that the ‘tree of light,’ 
in nearly every case where leaves 
are shown at all, has long, sword- 
like leaves. This is true in the 
case of the older patterns of the 
Hurons as well as of the Iroquois. 
The Hurons, however, now call 
these long leaves “‘dead branches”’ 
and the unopened flowers “‘ balsam 


fir.’” 


1 Hewitt, J. N. B., Iroquois Cosmology, 21st Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Ethn., Washing- 


ton, 1903, part I, p. I51. 
2 Speck, op. cit. 
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The Hurons, as most of the Iroquois, have probably forgotten 
or confused the true names of the elements of their designs. These 
designs, with the Hurons at least, seem to have undergone some 

r change, due to the necessities of trade—of working their patterns 
quickly in outline. Compare the Huron and the Iroquois forms 
in figure 67,a and b. It is most important to observe, however, that 
oftentimes, when the object of using a symbol is primarily for 
decorative purposes, the Indian artist or needle-worker gives parts 
of the design ‘‘ pattern names”’ often at entire variance with the real 
meaning of the part but based on real or fancied 


resemblance. With the Hurons, with whom the 


decorative element is now of primary import- 
i ance, this seems to have been the case. Indeed, 
Dr Speck does not say that the parts of the de- 
signs which he illustrates are symbols, though he 
gives the names which the Hurons told him. 
The Hurons are very likely making “trees of 


light’’ and do not know it, in this respect being Fic. 66.— “ The 


similar to their Iroquois brethren. The designs #8 tree in the mid- 

> dle of the earth.” 

are worked, as some of my Indian informants 
From the Ojibwa 

say, ‘ because they are Indian,”’ and likewise be- idéwiwin 

cause they have become accustomed to them 

and because there seems nothing more appropriate to invent. 

This instance suggests how, with change of environment, myths, 
symbols, and ceremonial rites may lose their earlier meaning and 
yet preserve their outward form. 

The ‘‘two-curve’’ motive in Indian art is widely distributed 
throughout America. In many instances it seems to have meanings 
similar to that given it by the Iroquois, though there are other 
instances in which it has not. It is sometimes used, with a few 
simple additions, to represent the face of the thunderbird, or even 


the human face, at least the eyes and nose. In a more elaborate 


form it is found in the Fejérv4ry codex as a tree symbol, though 
| a variation of the form in the Vienna codex makes the cross-section 
of a vase. 


It is not strange that the simple outline should be found almost 
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universally. It is one of those conceptions in art that would occur 
to any people independently. Many things in nature suggest it. 
It is not its outline, however, so much as its use as a definite symbol 


and its combination with others that gives it interest to the writer. 


rant 


2 

FiG. 67.—-e, Huron moose-hair embroidery tree. rhe large flower at the top is 
called a star by the Hurons.) 6, Seneca porcupine-quill embroidery tree. From 


yhotographs of specimens in the New York State Museum. 
I I I 


The world-tree with its long leaves and luminous flowers is 
worthy of more detailed consideration. It seems to have been a 
deep-rooted concept with certain branches of the Algonquian stock 
and of the Iroquois, affecting not only their mythology and cere- 
monial language, but also their decorative art. Whether the idea 
has a deeper and more primitive meaning than here suggested 
the author does not pretend to know. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY, GENEVA 


INTERNATIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC AGREEMENT 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


“HE Fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 

pr rh gy and Archeology was held in the aula ol the | Jniversity > 
\ Geneva, September 9-14, 1912. On the evening of the 8th, 
Professor Eugéne Pittard, president of the Congress, and Pro- 
fessor Edouard Naville, honorary president, received the members 
informally at the Atheneum. The attendance was good throughout 
the week, 149 delegates being present from 112 institutions repre- 
senting at least 20 nations, 12 of which sent government delegates. 
> A. Hrdlicka, George Grant MacCurdy, and Charles Peabody repre- 
sented the United States Government. The total enrolment was 
nearly 600. 

More than SIX years had elapsed since the last Congress Mona 0) 
was held. In view of the immense progress made in the domain 
of the prehistoric during this time, the program was exceptionally 
long and interesting. As no provision had been made for a division 
of the program into sections, each treating a related group of sub- 
jects, it was necessary not only to limit each speaker to ten minutes 
but also to abridge the discussion far beyond a desirable limit. 
Fortunately, however, many of the papers were supplemented by 


generous exhibits of original specimens, casts, drawings, plans, 


photographs, etc., for which the University furnished suitable 
cases and ample and convenient wall space. The large collection 
e of original specimens from Spain, including remains of Elephas 
antiquus associated with a Chellean and perhaps pre-Chellean : 
industry, and the Celt-Iberian sepultures, exhibited by the Marquis 


of Cerralbo, deserve special mention. Other exhibitors, to all of 
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whom the thanks of the members present are due, will be named 
in the program that is to follow. 

The following amendments to the constitution, recommended at 
the Congress of Monaco, were adopted at the first seance of the 
Geneva Congress and went immediately into effect: 


‘The official language of the Congress is French; it is used for the 


publication of the proceedings and the correspondence of the Commission 
of organization and of the Committee. However, the members of the 
Congress may, in their letters, communications, or readings make use of 


German, English, or Italian. Communications in these three languages 
shall be accompanied by a résumé in French, and the discussions before 
the Congress shall continue to be made in French. 

Phe maximum number of communications which any author may 
enter on the program is limited to four.” 

At the same seance an anthropometric commission, cons’sting 
of the following members, was appointed to continue the wor! of 
unification of anthropometric measurements begun at the Congress 
of Monaco! and to report at the close of the session: MM. Chantre 
(France), Czekanowski (Russia), Duckworth (Great Britain), Fras- 
setto (Italy), Giuffrida-Ruggeri (Italy), Godin (France), Hillebrand 
(Hungary), Hoyos Sainz (Spain), Hrdlicka (United States), Loth 
(Russian Poland), von Luschan (Germany), MacCurdy (United 
States), Manouvrier (Fraice), Marett (Great Britain), Mayet 
(France), Mochi (Italy), Musgrove (Great Britain), Pittard (Switzer- 
land), Rivet (France), Schlaginhaufen (Switzerland), Sergi (Italy), 
Sollas (Great Britain), Volkov (Russia), Weisgerber (France). 

This commission held three meetings: on the 11th under the 
presidency of Manouvrier; on the 13th under the presidency of 
Sergi; on the 14th under the presidency of Duckworth. 

The reporters appointed were Duckworth, Rivet, and Schlagin- 
haufen. 

The entire report was adopted unanimously by the commission in 
the meeting of the 14th, and by the Congress on the same day in 
its closing session. 


Compte Rendu, Congr. intern. d’anthr. et d’archéol. prehists., 13° session, Monaco, 


1900, tome II, pp. 377-394. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR THE UNIFICATION OF ANTFROPOMETRI( 


MEASURES ON THE LIVING 


General Principle 

a. For measurements on living subjects, the upright position is adopted 

b. The projection method is adopted, except in cases where special mention 
1s made of a different method 

c. For paired measurements, it is recommended to operate on the left side and 
to take bilateral measurements for the height of the acromion and the great 
trochanter above the surface on which the subject stands. 
d. Observers are urged always to indicate precisely their method and instru- 
mentation. 

e. It is very particularly recommended to persons desirous of using anthro- 
pometry not to be content with a theoretical study of the measuring processes, but 


to learn them practically in the different laboratories where they are taught. 


Measures in Detail 

1. Height.—Subject standing on a horizontal firm surface (not leaning against 
a vertical wall or support), the arms pendent, the palm of the hand turned inward 
the fingers vertical, the heels touching, the eyes directed horizontally. In this 
position measure the height of the vertex above the horizontal surface on which 
the subject stands. 

*2. Auditory opening.—Starting point: the anterior portion of the notch 
between the tragus and the helix (point already adopted at the Monaco Congress, 
op. « it., p. 391 

*3. Chin.—Starting point: median point on the inferior border of the 
mandible. 

4. Presternal notch.—At its lowest point. 

*5. Nipple.—Start from its center. Exclude worsen with pendent breasts. 

*6. Umbilicus.—Center of the umbilical cicatrice. 

*7. Pubes——Median point on the upper border of the symphysis pubis. In 
cases where it is difficult to locate this point, be guided by the lower ventral fold. 

*8. Spinous process of the fifth lumbar vertebra.—To find this point easily, 
cause the trunk of the subject to be flexed, a position in which the spinous process 
in question is indicated by a prominence. 

9. Height sitting.—Cause the subject to be seated on a stool, horizontal and 
firm, 30 to 40 cm. in height (this height varying with the height of the subject), 
the legs flexed. Place the back in contact with a vertical plane or with the 
anthropometer at the level of the sacral region and between the two shoulder- 
blades. The head should be in the same position as for the height standing. 


Measure the height of the vertex above the horizontal plane of the stool. 


1 Translated from Dr Rivet’s copy. Measures marked by an asterisk are those 
for which the subject should be in the same position as for the height (measure No. 1 
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10. Height of the pelvis—The subject being in the position for the height sit- 


ting, measure the height of the summit of the iliac crest above the plane of the 


stool. 
*11. Acromion.—Upper external border of the acromion 
*12. Great trochanter.—Upper border of the great trochanter. 
*13. Anterior superior iliac spine —Summit of this spine In cases where it 


is difficult to find this point, follow Poupart’s ligament to its point of insertion, 
which is precisely the spine in question. 


Elbow.—Radio-humeral line. 


15. Wrist Inferior point of the styloid process of thx radius. 


*16. Extremity of the middle finger. 
*17. Knee.—Point on the upper margin of the internal tuberosity of the head 
of 
*18. Ankle.—Inferior point of the internal malleolus 
19. Stretch—Place the subject against a wall, the arms extended hori- 
zontally, the hands completely open, the palm forward, and measure the distanc¢ 
fr the extremity of one middle finger to that of the other. If no wall is to be 
had, place the rigid anth:~pometer horizontally behind the subject, whose 
pr tion should be the sa as above described ind take tl Same measure. 
Whichever method is employed, demand of the sul t the maximum extension. 
20. Bi-acromial diameter.—Maximum distance between the two acromions 
11. Bihumeral diameter—Maximum d between the two deltoi 
promit es (measure of secondary importanc: 
- Bimamelon.—Distance between the centers of the two nippk same 
ervation as for measure No. 5) (secondary measur 
»3. Bi-iliac diameter —Maximum distance between the external margins 
I crests 
2 Bispinal diameter. Distance between the two anterior superior ilia 
spine f. measure No. 13 
25. B hanteric diameter—Maximum distance between the external 
faces of the great trochanters. It is necessary to press firmly against the tissue. 
2¢ rnal antero-posterior ter of the p Starting points: in front, 
upper border of the symphysis pubis and in a median line; behind, summit of 
the spi s process of the fifth lumbar vertebra. 
27. Transverse diameter of the thorax No. 1.—Measured in a horizontal plane 
the level of the xiphoid appendix. T: the average of the measures noted 
during inhalation and exhalation, or take the measure in an intermediate state.! 
28. Transverse diameter of the thorax No. 2.—In a horizontal plane at the 


level of the upper border of the fourth chondro-sternal articulation (secondary 


For measures Nos. 27-29 it is necessary to employ calipers with large blunt 


extremities, as the points of ordinary calipers would slip into the intercostal spaces, 


fying the results 
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29. Antero-posterior diameter of the thorax No. 1.—In the same plane as 
measure No. 27 

*30. Antero-posterior diameter of the thorax No. 2.—In the same plane as 
measure No. 28 (secondary measur« 

*21. Height of the sternum Measured with sliding compass from the lowest 
point of the presternal notch to the base of the xiphoid appendix 

32. Bicondylar diameter of the humerus (secondary measurt 


oid diameter of the forearm (secondary measure 


34. Bicondylar diameter of the femur (secondary measurt 
35. Bimalleolar diameter (secondary measure 
36. Thoracic circumference.—In a horizontal plane at the level of the base 
of the xiphoid appendix (secondary measuré 
37. Circumference of the neck.—The smallest circumferences 
38. Circumference of the upper arm.—The maximum circumference below the 
deltoid, the arm being in a state of repos« 
». Circumference of the upper arm in contracted stat Maximum circum- 


ference at the same level as measure No. 38 (secondary measure 


10. Maximum circumference of the forearm At the level of the « pitroc hlear 
id epicondylar muscles, 4. e., immediately below the joint-level. 
41. Minimum circumference of the forearm -Above the stvloid processes of 


the radius and ulna. 

42. Maximum circumference of the thigh At the level of the gluteal fold. 

13. Minimum circumference of the thigh.—Just above the knee 

44. Circumference of the calf —The maximum 

45. Minimum circumference of the ankle. 

46. Minimum circumference of the waist—Most restricted portion of the ab- 
domen. 

17- Contour of the hand.—The right hand is applied on a leaf of paper, the 
fingers moderately separated, the axis of the middle finger in line with the axis 
of the forearm. Mark the two extremities of the bistyloid line; from these points 
trace the contour of the palm and fingers with a pencil cleft longitudinally and 
held perpendicular to tiie paper. Mark by points the termination of each inter- 
digital space and the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation at each side. 

48. Contour of the foot.—The right foot is placed on a leaf of paper, the leg 
being perpendicular to the paper. Mark by a stroke the extremities of the mal- 
leoli and the metatarso-phalangeal articulation at each side; then trace the contour 
of the foot and toes in the same way as for measure No. 47, indicating the termi- 
nation of each interdigital space. It is useless to trace the internal border between 
the malleolar and the metatarso-phalangeal points, as it would always be inexact. 

49. Height of the arch.—The foot in the same position as for measure No. 48, 
measure by means of a vertical sliding compass the vertical “istance from the 


plane of support to the upper border of the scaphoid secondary measure). 
The Anthropometric Commission as well as the Congress unani- 


mously adopted the following technique and resolutions: 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 14—41 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HEIGHT BY THE AID OF THE LONGBONES 


lo reconstruct the height by the aid of the longbones, measure the maximum 


length of these bones, with the exception of the femur, which is to be measured 


in position, and of the tibia, which is likewise to be measured in position, without 


RESOLUTIONS 

1. RESOLVED: that for the graphic representation of skulls, anthropologists 
employ the horizontal plane either of Broca or of the Frankfort agreement. 

2. RESOLVED: that anthropologists publish integrally all their measures. { 

It was voted to recommend to the next Congress, which will no 
doubt be held at Madrid in 1915, an amendment to the constitution 
admitting the Spanish language on the same footing as English, Ger- 
man, and Italian (a similar recommendation to admit all the Slavic 
languages was rejected); also that hereafter the program be divided 
into sections: (1) the stone age, (2) the age of metals, and (3) anthro- 
pology properly so-called (somatology), with the understanding, 
however, that communications comprehensive in character should 
still be treated in general session. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

(1) Asking Slavic societies and authors to give résumés of their publications > 
in French, German, or Latin. 


2) That in view of the danger to originals from fire and theft, museums 


yssessing important prehistoric or protohistoric objects made of precious metals 


ye asked to have the same reproduced in metal or plaster. 


3) That this Congress enter into amical relations with an international 
congress! now in process of formation and destined to cultivate particularly the 
field of ethnography and physical anthropology. 

The Council in which this last resolution took shape were of the 
opinion that the name eventually to be chosen for the new congress 
should not be such as would lead to confusing it with that of the 
existing Congress, and that the two should not meet in the same 
year. The: fifteenth session of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology will be held in 1915, at 


Madrid in case of an official invitation. The new international 


congress, as yet unnamed, will probably take final shape at the , 
Washington meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, 
and the first session will perhaps be called for 1916. 


See American Anthropologist, n. s., XIV, 408, 1912. 
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The one fact that stood out most impressively at Geneva was the 
recent development of the prehistoric in Spain, on the one hand 
by the Marquis of Cerralbo and on the other by the Institut de 
Paléontologie Humaine in Paris, an international institution founded 
by the Prince of Monaco. Within the last five years the Marquis cf 
Cerralbo has in his private capacity excavated 52 prehistoric sta- 
tions and is now carrying on work at 10. Through his efforts the 
Government of Spain founded last June a Comisién de Explora- 
ciones Espeleolégicas, a branch of the Instituto Nacional de Ciencias 
Naturales. This foundation was inspired in a large measure by the 
success of the Institut founded by the Prince of Monaco. It is 
fortunate that prehistoric archeology should have the powerful 
support of two such influential men, both of whom received a special 
vote of thanks of the Congress. Another name that should not 
be overlooked in this connection is that of M. Louis Siret, a Belgian 
with large business interests in Spain, who for many years has made 
good use of his exceptional archeological opportunities. 

If the present rate of progress continues along these lines during 
the next three years, the Madrid Congress will be a pilgrimage that 
no prehistorian can afford to miss. 

The social functions of the week were especially well regulated 
and highly enjoyed by all present. Each member was given a 
“carnet’’ which contained not only the dates and places of the 
events but also free coupon tickets to and from each function. On 
Monday from 5 to 8.30 P.M. Professor Edouard Naville (honorary 
president) and Mme Naville received at their beautiful country 
place Malagny near Geneva. The whole of Tuesday afternoon was 
devoted to an excursion to Saléve, where President Pittard gave an 
interesting talk on “The Prehistory of the Environs of Geneva.” 
Thursday afternoon the City Council of Geneva received at the 
Ariana Museum; and in the evening Professor Oscar Montelius 
of Stockholm gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The Relations between 
Italy and Central Europe during the Bronze Age.” A tour of the 
Lake of Geneva (or Lake Léman as the inhabitants of the Canton 
of Vaud prefer to call it) occupied the whole of Thursday, with 


luncheon in the historic Castle of Chillon offered by the State Coun- 
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cil of the Canton de Vaud, and dinner on board the boat offered 
by the Local Committee of the Congress. The city water-front 
was brilliantly illuminated for the return at 8 p.m. The city of 
Geneva was hostess Friday afternoon from 4 to 6 at the new Museum 
of Art and History (containing also important prehistoric collec- 
tions). The same evening Professor Emile Cartailhac lectured 
before a large audience in Victoria Hall on ‘‘ Man of the Caverns.” 
The official banquet in the foyer of the Theater Saturday evening 
offered by the State Council of the Republic of Geneva and followed 
by a representation of a “‘Féte Montagnarde”’ closed the festivities 
of the week. It was made the occasion of the official announcement 
of the founding of an Institute of Anthropology at Geneva, that 
President Eugéne Pittard was to be the director, and that in addition 
to the professorship, “2 funds had been raised by private sub- 
scription to meet the ar. .cal needs of such an institute. In prepara- 
tion for, and especially during the week of the Congress, Professor 
Pittard abundantly demonstrated his fitness for the new post to 
which he has been called: and Geneva did well to honor him in the 
presence of his colleagzies assembled from all parts of the world. 
About forty members accepted the invitation to take part in a 
five days’ excursion (September 16-20) to important lake-dwellings 
and museums—Bevaix (Treytel), Neuchatel, St Blaise, La Téne, 
Bienne, Bale, Ziirich, Lucerne, Lausanne. 
The following is a complete list of the papers presented at the 
Congress: 
J. Bayer. The Glacial Periods (Theories of Penck). 
Abbé H. Breum. The Subdivisions of the Upper Paleolithic and their Sig- 
nificance. 
J. HILLEBRAND. The Paleolithic Cavern of Pesko, Hungary (Exhibit of original 
spec imens). 
L. Capitan. The Evolution of the Stone Industry during the Paleolithic 
Marquis of CERRALBO. Torralba, the most ancient station of Europe in which 
archeological remains have been found? (Exhibit of original specimens). 
V. Commont. (1) Chronology and Stratigraphy of Neolithic and Paleolithic 
Industries in the Holocene and Pleistocene deposits of Northern France, 
especially in the Valley of the Somme. 
2) A Mousterian Industry associated with a warm Fauna in the Valley of 


the Somme (Exhibit of original specimens). 
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A. Mocut. The Succession of Paleolithic Indust 
cene Fauna in Italy (Exhibit of original s; 

M. Anton. New Quaternary Crania from Spair 

L. Capitan and D. Peyrony. The Recent Dis 
tons at La Ferrassie (Dordogn 

L. de Hoyos Sainz. Crania of the Cro-Magnon 
photographs and maps 

R. R. MARETI Prehistoric Man in Jers 

M. BouLe. 1) Homo neandertaler 
Hominide (Exhibit of casts 

of Human Paleontology 


V. GIUFFRIDA-RUGGERI A Scheme of Classifi 
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ries and Changes in the Pleisto- 
ecimens 
1 (Exhibit 


overy of two Mousterian Skele- 


[ype from Old Castile (Exhibit 


ation for living Hominidze 


Count BEGOUEN \ new Cavern with Parietal Engravings in the Department 
of Ariége: the Cavern of the Tuc d’Audoubert (Exhibit 

Abbé H. Breum and L. Capitan. Engravings on Stalagmite from the Cavern 
of Teyjat, Dordogne (Exhibit of original drawing 

I. DHARVENT. The First Step in the Prehistoric Art of Europ 

M. HoEeRNES [he Prehistoric Art of Europe y | 1 Re ns 

B. REBER. 1) The Age and Significance of the Prehistoric Engravings (Exhibi 
2) Certain Series of New Prehistoric Engravings 
3) Prehistoric Fortification in the Neighborhood of G 

S. REINACH. Some Specimens of Cavern art 

L. Couti lardenoisian, Capsian, Getalian, Ge ictric flints 


L. Dipon. An Aurignacian Station n 


J 


G. JOUSSET DE BELLESME. Comparative Techni 


Industry. 
The Abbés H. OBERMAIER and H. Brevun 


G. LALANNE. I The Venus of Laussel (Exhi 
2) Azilian Stati yn the Shore of Bas M 

E. PITTARD. 1) The Prehistoric in the Valley 
2) Aurignacian Station: Les Rebiéres II 

E. and R. MONTANDON An Aurigna 


of original specimens 


R. A. SmitH. An Aurignacian Facies in Eng!an 


edoc. 


Exhibit of original specimens 
an Microlithic Industry (Exhibit 


d (Exhibit of origina! specimen 


Tu. VotKow. Recent Discoveries in a Paleolithic Station at Méléne, Ukrain 


Exhibit of original specimens 


M. Bavupout1n. The Orientation of Dolmens. 


Baron A. BLAN Excavations in Savoy: Preliminary Results, Azilian, 
Neolithic, Eneolithic, and Protohistoric. 
larquis of CERRALBO. I Iberian Nec ropok s (Exhibit 


(2) Neolithic Monuments of Central Spain 
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H. Coror. 1) Prehistoric and Protohistoric Times in Alesia 
2) The Excavation of a Tumulus at Minot, with Incineration ‘‘in domo.’ 
Abbé F. HERMET. (1) Statue Menhirs of Aveyron and of Italy. 
2) Bronze Spheroids. 
3) The Sepulchral Cavern of Nant. 
R. A. STEWART-MACALISTER. 1) Some Excavations recently made in Ireland. 
2) A Neolithic Cavern at Ghezer (Palestine). 


D. MacRitcute. (1) Cyclopean Constructions in Scotland 
2) The Kayak in Northeastern Europe. 
3) Pygmies among the ancient Egyptians and the Hebrews 
J. DE SAINT-VENANT. Some Curious Iron “‘Tranchets’’ of the La Téne Period. 
Mme. BARNETT. Prehistoric Stone Amulets from Teotihuacan, Mexico 
\. Hrpiicka. The Remains in Siberia, Mongolia, and other parts of Eastern 
\sia of a Race that Peopled America. 
CHARLES PEABoDy. The Present State of the Question of Diluvial Man at 
rrenton, New Jersey. 
N. H. WiNcHELL. Prehistoric Manin Kansas. Rea: by Dr Peabody (Exhibit 
of original specimens 
L. StrET. Comparative Study of the Symbols represented on Protohistoric 
Monuments or Objects. 
M. Baupourn. (1) Comparative Study of Pediform Sculptures and Engravings. 
2) Comparative Study of Engravings representing the Horse’s Foot. 
J. D&écHELETTE. Origin and Use of Iron in Europe. 
M. ExstEens. Industry of the Extinct Tasmanians 
H. MULLER. 1) Stations with Azilian Facies from the Neighborhood of 
Grenoble. 
2) The Necessity of an International Commission on Archeological Nomen- 
clature. 
Mme. Crova. Neolithic Implements from the Coast of Mauritania, Africa 
Exhibit of original specimens) 
H. S. WELLCOME. Prehistoric Discoveries in the Soudan Exhibit). 


F. Huypricts. The Earliest Manifestations of Religious Ideas by Neolithic 


and Druidic Populations, according to the Discoveries made at Tongres, 
Belgium (Exhibit). 

L. SCHAUDEL. Pitted Stones, their Origin, Significance, and Destination. 

G. B. M. FLAMAND. (1) Prehistoric Sahara. 

2) The Worship of the Sun in Prehistoric Times. 

F. SARASIN. Colored Pebbles from the Cavern of Birseck, near Bale (Exhibit 
of original specimens). 

G. NicoLe. Prehistoric Vases from Thessaly. 

H. Huspert. The Androphagous Carnivor of the Gandestrup Vase. Read by 
S. Reinach. 

G. RevusBeL. An International Organization for the Anthropometry of Children. 


P. Goprxn. The Relation between the Evolution of Growth and Puberty. 
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S. REINACH. 
H. M. Amt. 
L. BipavLt 
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An Iberian Ornament (Exhibit 
The Status of Archeological Work in Canada. 


DE GrésiGNy. Prehistoric Researches in the Saé 


C. FLORENCE. How to Recognize the Age of Ferruginous S 
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THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE PAWUMWA 


INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


RTICLES like that of Mr J. D. Haseman, entitled “Some 
P Notes on the Pawumwa Indians of South America,” which 
appeared in the American Anthropologist for April—June, 
1912, are a distinct addition to the scanty literature concerning 
many of the aboriginal peoples of the southern half of the New 
World. Of especial importance is the vocabulary of 123 words, 
juite sufficient to determine the linguistic position of these Indians 
who, according to Mr Haseman (p. 333), “‘are apparently unknown 
to science and live under conditions little or not at all affected by 
the civilization of the white man.’’ The Pawumwa Indians live 
in a region of South America that has furnished many linguistic 
stocks and dialects. The Bolivian-Brazilian country between 
10° and 20° south latitude and 58° and 70° west longitude has, at 
some time or other, embraced nearly a score of independent tongues 
According to Mr Haseman, the hunting grounds of the Pawumwa 
Indians are on the Brazilian side of the Rio Guaporé, not far from 
Fort Principe de Beira, which is situated in the region of south 
latitude 12° and west longitude 65°, above the confluence of the 
Rio Guaporé and Rio Mamoré. The permanent village of the 
Pawumwa, Mr Haseman states (p. 338), is situated ‘‘on the head- 
waters of Rio Sao Miguel.” At first sight, it seemed as it the 
Pawumwa represented a new and distinct stock of American 
aborigines, but this does not prove to be the case, the vocabulary 
collected by Mr Haseman serving to indicate the linguistic relation- 
ship of these interesting Indians with others already on record. 
Among the Indian tribes of the Guaporé-Mamoré region of 
eastern Bolivia, concerning whom we know but little, are the Ité 
(or Iténés) and the Chapacura (or Tapacura). D’Orbigny' gives a 
brief account of the ‘‘ Nation Ité ou Iténés”’ (pp. 307-308) and of 
\. d'Orbigny, L’'Homme Américain, Voy. d. l Amér. Mérid., t. 1v, Paris, 1839 
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the “Nation Chapacura”’”’ (pp. 288-290). In the comparative 
vocabulary facing page 80 he records 23 words in Ité and Chapa 
cura—the Chapacura terms for ‘‘father’’ and “mother” (tiatia 
and mama) and the Ité term for ‘‘evil spirit’? (twméke) are cited 
elsewhere. The statement is also made that the Quitemocas are 
a branch of the Chapacuras, their language showing some dialectal 
differences. Father Cardts,! in his work on the Franciscan missions 
of Bolivia, gives vocabularies of Iténés and Chapacura, taken from 
d’( Irbigny. J his seems to be all the accessible linguistic material. 

The territory assigned to the Ité or Iténé Indians lies in north- 
eastern Bolivia around the confluence of the Rio Mamoré and the 
Rio Guaporé (also known as Rio Iténés), and on some of their 
smaller affluents, in the region of 12°-13° south latitude and 64°-66 
west longitude. In 1831, according to d’Orbigny, they numbere 
some 1,000, all ‘‘wild,”’ and roving considerably to the north and 
east. There were at that time also a few prisoners at Exaltacion. 
Balzan, in 1892, locates the Iténés in the region of 12°—-13° south 
latitude and 64°-65° west longitude. 

The original habitat of the Chapacura Indians seems to have 
been the banks of the Rio Baures (Rio Branco), near the Guarayo 
lake, in eastern Bolivia, in the region of 15° south latitude and 
62° 30’ west longitude. The mission records sometimes term them 
Guarayos or HTuarayus, a fact leading to their being mistakenly 
identified with the Guarani, just as the name Huachi, with which 
they designate themselves, has caused another incorrect identi- 
fication with the Paraguayan Guachi. In 1831, according to 
d’Orbigny, they were represented at the mission of Carmen de 
Moxos by some 300 individuals. To this stock belonged also some 
700 Quitemocas, likewise some 300 ‘‘wild”’ Indians. Hervas cites 
the ‘‘ Quitema”’ as an independent linguistic stock of the Chiquitan 
region, but d’Orbigny observes (p. 289) that “the language of the 
Quitemocas possesses many terms different from those of the 
Chapacuras, due perhaps to old relations with some other distinct 
people.”” It is with the Ité and Chapacura languages that the 


Pawumwa seems to be related, as the following data will indicate. 


Cardis, Las Misiones Franciscanas entre los Infieles de Bolivia, etc., Barcelona 
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Moon 
Mountain 

Old 

Sleep to 

Sun 

Water 

Wish, | 

Wish, I do not 
Woman 
Young 
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Iti 


pari 

0 
buc a 
iniri 
caore 

to 

1¢ he 
huiti 
uru 
mahut 
comari 
mitt 
huataki 
panevo 
pico 
ucult 
uputira 
ma pito 
como 
imire 
inimire 
tana 


iroco 


‘eat,’ ‘fire,’ ‘moon,’ ‘mountain,’ 


Ité and the Chapacura. 


‘eat,’ ‘eyes,’ ‘fire,’ ‘moon,’ ‘mountain,’ 


CHAPACURA 


paramt 
chininte 
urutarach 
taitatach 
cahuara 
tucuc h l 

is sé 

mia pach 


umichi 
upechi 
aricau 
huaya 
kiritian 
panato 
pecun 
itarac un 
huachia¢ 
huapuito 


acum 


most chacum 


mast chacun 
yamake 
isohuem 


sun,’ and ‘water’ are identical 


‘sun,’ and 


PAWUMWA 


ter batra 


t tce 
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The Itenean and Chapacuran words from d’Orbigny may be 
here reproduced together with the corresponding words (where they 


happen to be given) in the Pawumwa vocabulary of Mr Haseman: 


makuwamnatct 


ati pé tci’ 


pahi'nmux 


panawt 


bibs’ 
pikin 


brahi'nwa 


tram’ 
gwd piru’ 
kiim 


jémarima 


Comparison of these three languages shows that the words for 


or practically identical in Ité, Chapacura, and Pawumwa, and that 
certain other agreements exist between Pawumwa and Chapacura. 
These amount to identities in the case of the words for ‘eye’ (Ité 
to may not be the stem-word), and, perhaps, also, ‘ear’ and ‘head.’ 


Longer vocabularies of the languages in question must be awaited 
appear to place the Pawumwa in the same linguistic group as the 


been listed as independent linguistic stocks, but in the vocabulary 


of 23 words given by d’Orbigny it wili be noted that the words for 


‘water’ are 


to settle the matter absolutely, but the evidence here cited would 


The Ité and Chapacura have hitherto 


wv 
| 
+ 
— 
Arrov 
Bow 
Cheek 
Ear tra’i'tci 
Eat. to ki+una (I eat 
Fire 
Give 
Head 
He, she 
I, me 
Mar dn 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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identical, or practically so, i. e., more than one-fourth of the total 
number, which certainly suggests something more than mere 
borrowing. Nearly the same number (six words are of the same 
character) in all three languages, and some other resemblances 
appear between Pawumwa and Chapacura. The evidence in 
hand thus suggests that Ité, Chapacura (with Quitemoca), and 
Pawumwa are branches of the same linguistic stock, or that 
Pawumwa is identical with Chapacura or with Ité, or perhaps 
that Pawumwa is more closely related to Chapacura than to Ité, 
as, indeed, d’Orbigny’s vocabulary seems to suggest. A greater 
resemblance of Pawumwa to Chapacura may be argued also from 
the statement of d’Orbigny (p. 308) that Ité avoids consonantal 
endings in its words, something not characteristic of Chapacura. 
He says also that [té is more “laconic’”’ than Chapacura. The 
fact noted by d’Orbigny also that Chapacura has a considerable 
number of words terminating in -m, -m, etc., points to close rela- 
tionship with the Pawumwa. 

Provisionally it might be well to group Ité, Chapacura, and 
Pawumwa together as forming one linguistic stock, and, since we 
at present possess more material concerning the Pawumwa, the 
vocabulary of Mr Haseman being so much larger than the Ité and 
Chapacura vocabularies of d’Orbigny, it might be well also to 
assign, provisionally at least, to this linguistic family the name 
Pawumwan, constituted, on present evidence, of Ité, Chapacura, 
and Pawumwa. 

In his vocabulary Mr Haseman includes the word kabici, with 
the meaning ‘‘bad man, dangerous, savage, enemy,”’ and with the 
further information (p. 344) that ‘‘any Pawumwa could without 
hesitation identify the arrows—always shouting ‘Kabici"!’ when 
shown arrows from other tribes.”’ It is probable that this word 
kabici is the same as kabiti, kabixi, kabiSi, the appellation of an 
Arawakan tribe inhabiting, with the Paressi (also Arawakan), 
the source region of Rio Cabacal, Rio Jauru, Rio Juruena, and 
Rio Guaporé, in the Brazilian Matto Grosso.' 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 

WoRCESTER, MAss. 


1See M. Schmidt in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1912, vol. XLIV, pp. 146-174 
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COLUMNS OF INFAMY 


By ROBERT FLETCHER 


* OME years ago Rear-Admiral Greer, of the United States Navy, 
\ ) who had recently been in command of the Mediterranean 


he observed, in a 


squadron, told me that while in Genoa 
desolate spot, a stone pillar that excited his curiosity. There was 
an inscription on it, and in reply to his inquiries he was told that 
it was “‘ Colonna d’infdémia’’—a column of infamy. No one could 
tell him anything of its origin, or of the person whose memory it 
was intended to dishonor. He visited the place a second time, and 


made a very careful copy of the inscription, which was in Latin, 


] 
i 


and of which some of the letters had been partly defaced by time 
ent. This copy he kindly sent to me, and I devoted som« 
time to the study of the broken letters, succeeding finally in restor- 
ing the inscription to my satisfaction. The literai translation is this: 


memory of that most wicked man, Julius Caesar Vachero, be forever 


infa s, who, as he had conspired against the Republic, suffered righteous 
punishment by the severing of his head from his body, the confiscation of his 
possessions, the banishment of his sons, and the demolition of his house, in the 
year of Salvation, 1628.” 

| 


If put in corresponding lines in homely English, it would read 


Curses upon the name bestow 

Ol Julius Cesar Vachero; 

Who ‘gainst his country dared conspir 
And lost his head by righteous ire; 
His wealth confiscate, sons expelled, 
No stone remains of where he dwelled. 

I could find nothing about this luckless Vacchero in any work 
on Italy, excepting a brief notice of the conspiracy in Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics. Neither was there any reference 
to the pillar in any of the guide-books or descriptions of Genoa 


which I was able to consult. Clearly this was a case where the 


poet’s line was applicable: 
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‘Monuments themselves memorials need.”’ 


I ascertained from the Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 

that in the Archivio storico d'Italia, a collection of historical docu- 

- ments of great rarity and importance, extending to nearly a hun- 
dred volumes, there is an account of this Vacchero conspiracy. 
Fortunately, a copy of this invaluable publication is in the Library 
ot Congress, where it is considered to be one of the special treas- 
ures of the historical department. I have, with some care, exam- 
ined its history of the conspiracy, the account of which extends 
through a hundred pages of the Archivio. The following is a very 
brief sketch of the affair which ended so fatally for its prime mover 
and held his name up to infamy for nearly three hundred years. 
It is usual to speak of Italian history in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies as that of the Free Cities; in the 14th and 15th centuries 
as the Age of Despots, to use Symonds’ curt phrase; and in the 
16th and 17th centuries as the period of foreign intrigue and dom- 
ination. Genoa had passed through an experience like that of 
the other great Italian cities. In 1528 Andrea Doria, one of her 
most disiinguished sons, succeeded in restoring her liberties to a 
certain extent, and the republic was established, with a Doge at 
its head. The tyranny of the son of the great admiral Gian- 
netto Doria wrought many changes in the form of government, 
and at the time now spoken of the affairs of th ve were practi- 
cally controlled by an oligarchy consisting of certain families whose 


names were enrolled in what was known as the ‘‘Golden Book.”’ 


The Genoese, always a bold and rather turbulent people, were 
devoted to mercantile pursuits and the delights of money-making. 
In the fine arts their work bore no comparison with the achieve- 
ments of Florence, Milan, or Rome. In public works of utility 
and magnificence, Genoa displayed grandeur and invention. Her 
harbors were protected by a gigantic mole, and a superb aqueduct 


brought water into the city from the Ligurian Alps. 


* Their reputation for greed and covetousness, combined with 
great audacity and courage, made the names of its citizens somewhat 
of a byword throughout Europe, and even in the last century 


Rivarol said of them: “‘ Anywhere if you see a Genoese throw him- 
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self out of a fourth story window, do not hesitate to follow him- 
there will certainly be fifty per cent. to be made by it!”’ 

\t the time of the conspiracy of Vacchero, in 1628, the govern- 
ment, nominally a republic with a Doge at its head, was actually 
under the control of the 170 families whose names were inscribed 
in the Golden Book and who alone had the right to sit in council. 
There were at least 450 families equally noble, and possessed of 
vast hereditary estates and dignities, who were excluded from 
all power. 

The ‘‘Act of mediation,” as it was termed, was an agreement 
between Andrea Doria and the new republic which he established 
in his native city, by which the government was to be composed of 
those whose names were inscribed in the Golden Book. The act 
provided that there should be a yearly addition to this book of ten 
families—seven from the city of Genoa and three from the two 
Rivieras. The dominant rulers contrived to elude the consequences 
of this provision. They selected unmarried men without the 
potency of family connections, or poor men who could not com- 
pete in influence with the wealthy members of the council. The 
Doge was selected from their own class, and the government of 
the city and the state was thus absolutely under their control. 
The arrogance of these dominant rulers was a continual source 
of displeasure to the nobles and merchants who were not their 
associates. When a member of the council appeared in the market 
place, all hats were to be doffed to him. When, as often happened, 
he was a man possessed of no great wealth or dignity, the haughty 
nobles of long descent, and the wealthy burghers, were exasper- 
ated to the highest degree at the humiliation imposed upon them. 
A trifling event connected with this custom drove Giuliano For- 
nari, a fiery young noble, into the conspiracy with Vacchero. 

Julius Caesar Vacchero was the son of a merchant of Genoa. 
He followed his father’s occupation, and, by his shrewdness and 
daring, acquired a very large fortune. He was known as “ Mer- 
cadante richissimo,” the richest merchant of Genoa. He’ was a 
man of sombre disposition, somewhat, affecting the Spaniard in 


his demeanor, for there was a strong Spanish party at that time in 
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Genoa. In his later years he always wore armor, and his palace 
was filled with retainers, “ bravos’’ in the language of the day. 
This personal following was not at all unusual. It was retained 
only by the capacity to support these hirelings, whose daggers 
were always ready to avenge an affront offered their master, and 
the influence and wealth of the latter, assisted by the venality of 
the tribunals, generally sufficed to protect the assassin. 

Vacchero’s wife was Hippolita Rela, of a distinguished Genoese 
family. She wasa high-spirited, noble lady, of whom her husband 
was proud and fond. In the hour of trial she showed herself worthy 
of his love. 

Bitter epigrams were circulated, in which Vacchero’s character 
was not spared, and, what stung his haughty temper more than 
all, his wife’s fair fame was sneeringly traduced. 

Charles Emmanuel, the reigning Duke of Savoy, had claims 
on Genoa which he was anxious to enforce. Knowing the influ- 
ence which Vacchero’s forcible character and immense wealth 
exercised, he opened communications with him by means of an 
adventurer knowr .s the Count Ansaldo. An interview took place 
under extreme precautions of secrecy, and the part which the Duke 
was to assume in the event of the success of the conspiracy was 
arranged. 

In the meantime, Vacchero sought by every means in his power 
to associate with him in his complot against the hated government 
such members of the families excluded from the Golden Book as 
were able to bring armed followers to his aid. He spent money 
lavishly among the poorer citizens, that he might attach them to 
him, and he increased his already large retinue of bravos. 

The plan of the conspiracy was this: On the morning of the 
first of April, 1628, they were to attack the Public Palace, slay the 
German guards, and put to death the members of the Council. 
The government was then to be reorganized, under the protection 
of the Duke of Savoy, with Vacchero at its head as Doge. 

As the momentous day approached, there were many dissensions 
among the conspirators. Vacchero desired to expel the tyrannical 


oligarchs and to establish the protectorate of the Duke of Savoy. 


| 
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Fornari and his adherents had more selfish and less lofty purposes, 
and proposed to re-form the government after their own views. 
The leaders of the companies of soldiers and bravos cared only for 
the prospect of booty from the sack of the opulent city. It is not 
surprising that among such discordant elements one man should be 
found ready to play the traitor’s part for the sake of gain. A 
Piedmontese captain, one Giacomo Ruffe on the night of the 30th 
of March, obtained an audience of the ruling powers, and revealed 
the plot with the names of all the conspirators. 


Che Doge and Council were well nigh frantic with rage and fear. 


They got together their guards and followers, but they did not 
venture to attack Vacchero’s palace, full, as it was, of armed men 
with so daring a leader. The preparations of the government 
soon made it evident that the plot had beén discovered, and the 
leading conspirators fled from the city. It became a race with 
those who were captured as to who should be foremost in confessing 
all, and more than all, of the particulars of the complot. Every- 
thing was laid to the charge of Vacchero. He was the great tempter, 
the head and front of the conspiracy, and a reward of 4,000 
crowns was offered for his capture. 

Finding himself deserted by his friends and allies, he escaped 
from Ge: oa in disguise, and took refuge in a small country house, 
home of the parents of one of his humble followers. They, alarmed 
for the safety of their son, went out in the night and consulted with 
a neighbor as to the advisability of giving up the arch conspirator. 
The neighbor, an astute fellow, described as a ‘‘practitioner,”’ 
whatever that may mean, quieted the old couple, and betook him- 
self with all possible speed to Genoa, and offered to betray the hiding 
place of Vacchero to the authorities in consideration of the payment 
of the offered reward and a further promise of immunity for two 
conspirators. The terms were agreed to and one of the pardons 
thus obtained was given to the young peasant, the follower of 


Vacchero. The adroit “‘practitioner’’ had the audacity to sell the 
other pardon for the sum of 4,000 crowns to Fornari, one of the 
leading conspirators. The man’s double-dealing was discovered and 


punished, and it would seem that the pardon thus dearly bought was 


i= 
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disavowed by the authorities, for in Del Torre's list of those who were 
tried, with their sentences, after Fornari’s name comes the fatal 
word decapitato. 

Vacchero, with twenty-two of his fellow conspirators, were 
speedily breught to trial. The Duke of Savoy, with much insist- 
ence, demanded their release, and boldly declared himself as the 
head of the conspiracy. Vacchero’s wife, sons, and followers were 
all imprisoned. Hippolita, undismayed by the threat of torture, 
the ruin of her family, and the prayers of her father and mother, 
defied the judges to the last, and refused to betray any of the 
secrets of her husband. Of what became of the brave woman 
after the execution of her lord, the demolition of her palace, and the 
banishment of her sons, nothing is told. It seems certain that the 
sons were only boys, for if they had been young men, coming of 
such blood, they certainly would have figured in the list of con- 
spirators. Let us hope that, with such a mother, the banished 
did not become bandits after the fashion of the time. The two 
words come from the same root—the ban—the proclamation which 
banished the criminals seldom failed to drive them into becoming 
bandits. 

Of those who were tried, some were beheaded and others were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. No details are given of the 
execution of Vacchero, except the simple word decapitato following 
his name, which leads the fatal list. The historian, Del Torre, 
gives what he calls the “epitaph,” which, it is interesting to know, 
corresponds alr..ost precisely with the inscription copied by Admiral 
Greer. The only variation is in the spelling of the name of Vac- 


chero. In the ‘“epitaph”’ and throughout the historical sketch 
the name is spelt with two c’s, but in the inscription on the pillar, 
with only one. 

We know from this latter source that Vacchero was beheaded, 
his vast possessions were confiscated to the state, his sons were 
expelled from Genoa and forbidden to return, his palace was 
razed to the ground, and a pillar of stone erected on the site in 
eternal reprobation of his treason. 

We must judge Vacchero in the light of his own time. The 
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annals of Italy abound in just such daring attempts as his to seize 
the supreme control of the great cities. Had he succeeded, he 
might have figured in history with the Dorias, Sforzas, and Medi- 
cis—he failed, and there is only the column of infamy to record 
his name. The history of the Italian republics in medieval and 
later times was, in fact, a history of successful and unsuccessful 
treasons, and Sir John Harrington’s famous epigram might have 
been well applied to them. No one age can fairly judge of what 
circumstances in another age would justify revolt. There comes a 
time when it is humanity, and not rights or charters, which is 
involved, and then we can join with the poet and say: 
‘The traitor to humanity is the traitor most accursed; 
Man is more than constitutions; better rot beneath the sod, 


Than be true to Church and State, while we are doubly false to God!” 


t of works collected by Alessandro Manzoni relating to the foregoing 
subject, commencing with his own work. 
I pre messi sposi, storia milanese del secolo XVII scoperta ¢€ rifatta 
Edizione riveduta dall’ Autore. Storia della colonna infame inedita. 


Milano, dalla tipografia Guglielmini e Redaelli, 1840-42. 8°, fig 
32 pag. 


Illustrata con disegni di F. Gonin, Massimo d’Azeglio, L. Bisi, ec« 


Storia della colonna infame. Edizione accresciuta dalle Osservazioni 
sulla tortura di Pietro Verri. Lugano, tipografia della Svizzera 
italiana, 1843. 16°, 284 pag. 

Storia delia colonna infame. Napoli, 1843 (nello stabilimento tipo 
grafico Capasso). 12°, 143 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame. Napoli, .per Gaetano Nobile libraio- 


editore, 1843. 16°, 172 pag., con ritratto. 

Storia deila colonna infame. Palermo, Frasconad Barbera, Clamis 
e Roberti editori, 1843. 16°, 111 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame di Alessandro Manzoni, aggiuntovi il Cinque 
maggio dello stesso autore. Napoli, si vende da Giosué Rondinella, 
1543. 10°, 120 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame. Palermo, presso Federico Garofalo, 1843. 
105 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame. Edizione alla quale furono aggiunte, come 
appendice, le Osservazioni sulla tortura di Pietro Verri. Parigi, 
Baudry, Libreria europea, 1843. 12°, 367 pag. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 From Catalogo della Sala Manzoniana, 8°, Milano, 1890, pp. 
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THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF OAXACA, MEXICO 
By WILLIAM H. MECHLING 


INTRODUCTION 
N the year 1886 Dr Antonio Pejiafiel collected vocabularies of 
native languages from all parts of Mexico, but about a third 
of the total number came from Oaxaca. The volume of these 


vocabularies that has been printed deals entirely with the well- 


known Mexican of the Central Plateau region and therefore is of 
less interest than the rest of the material. With the other four 
volumes into which Pefafiel divides his manuscripts nothing has 
been done, although it is hoped that they will soon be published 
by the Mexican Government. This paper and the accompanying 
map are based on these vocabularies, which Dr Pefiafiel very kindly 
placed at the disposal of the writer during the winter of 1911-12, 
when he was the fellow of the Hispanic Society of America in the 
International School of American Archeology and Ethnology in 
Mexico City. 

As above mentioned, the state of Oaxaca is better represented in 
this collection than any other. For this reason, and because of the 
complexity and confusion that exist concerning the linguistic stocks 
of that state, a study of the numerous vocabularies from this area 
seemed advisable. 

No detailed or accurate map of Oaxaca has yet been published. 
The map used as a basis for the accompanying linguistic map is a 
manuscript geological map in possession of the Instituto Geolégico 
of Mexico; this has proved fairly satisfactory, since all but seven- 
teen places have been located on it. 

The vocabularies are of two hundred and fifty words each. As 
they were all collected by different individuals, they are of course 
recorded with varying degrees of accuracy, and as the recorders 
had no previous experience in work of this kind, the vocabularies 
cannot be relied on for the determination of lesser dialectic varia- 
643 
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tions, consequently it has been impossible in many cases to deter- 
mine the finer linguistic divisions. In the case of the widespread 
Zapotecan language it was utterly impossible to determine the 
dialects, hence the older division of Orozco y Berra must suffice 
until a careful study of this language has been made. 

Several maps showing the distribution of the linguistic stocks 
of Mexico have been hitherto published. The earliest (1864), and 
in most ways the best, at least for Oaxaca, is the “Carta Etnografica 
de México” that accompanies Orozco y Berra’s Geografia de las 
Lenguas de México. For the state of Oaxaca the greatest fault lies 
in the position given to Trique, which Orozco y Berra places in the 
southeastern part of the state, adjoining Chontal, instead of in the 
western part, near the Guerrero border. 

Dr Nicolas Leén prepared a map which accompanies his paper on 
the ‘‘ Familias Lingiiisticas de México,” published in the Anales del 
Museo Nacional for 1903. For Oaxaca, at least, this map is not 
so good as that of Orozco y Berra, for the author employs only four 
different colors, representing respectively the Mixteco-Tzapotecan 
Maya-Quichean, Zoque-Mixcan, and Nahuatlan linguistic stocks. 
Dr Leén does not give any subdivisions of these on his map, while 
the Nahuatlan noted thereon is not Mexican, but Chontal. 

Swanton and Thomas’s map is much better, as it includes several 
additional stocks and subdivides each stock that consists of more 
than one language. It is also better than Orozco y Berra’s map 
in respect to the location of Trique. 

There is also a manuscript map, in possession of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, which bears the title ‘‘ Linguistic 
Stocks of the Indians of Mexico and Central America, by F. H. 
Gerodette, for the World’s Columbian Exposition.’ It is based 
chiefly on Brinton and lacks many of the details given by Thomas 
and Swanton. 

By far the best map of the languages of Oaxaca is one made by 
Sr Francisco Belmar for the International Congress of Americanists 
which met at New York in 1902. It is almost as correct as one 
could make it by coloring with solid blocks. All the languages are 


in their proper places and the outlines agree fairly well with those 
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we obtained by marking every village from which Dr Peifiafiel 
procured a vocabulary. The only omission noted is that of the 
Mexican spoken in Pochutla. Belmar marks the other two places 
where this language is spoken. 

In making the present map the writer has not employed solid 
blocks of coloring, as this method inevitably results in error, but 
each village has been colored according to the language therein 
spoken. The result is interesting, for it shows quite clearly that 
there are many areas that can not be said to belong to any continuous 
linguistic district, since villages in which various languages are spoken 


are scattered through them. It would be erroneous, for example, to 


color the area around Tuxtepec as Mexican, as Sr Belmar does, for only 


Tuxtepec is Mexican, while the surrounding villages are Chinantec 
and in all probability have been for at least several centuries, as 
we know by documents written soon after the conquest. It would 
also be incorrect to color any extensive area around Pochutla as 
Mexican—this immediate area Sr Belmar has not colored at all. 
This intersprinkling of villages is shown quite as clearly in the case 
of some of the languages other than Mexican, as can be seen by 
examining the map; and there will undoubtedly be more instances 


of it when additional work has been done. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF OAXACA STOCKS 
Great confusion exists concerning the linguistic stocks of Oaxaca. 
There are as many variations as there are authors who have treated 
the subject. 
OROZCO Y BERRA’S CLASSIFICATICN 
Orozco y Berra, our best authority on the distribution of 
languages of Mexico, classifies the stocks of Oaxaca as follows: 
“amilia Mexicapa, Mexicano. 
*amilia Huaxteca-Maya-Quiché. 
1. Chontal. 
‘amilia Mixteca-Zapoteca 
1. Mixteco. 
2. Chocho 
Amusgo. 
Zapoteco. 


Cuicateco 
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He was unable to classify Zoque, Huave, Mixe, Trique, Chinanteco, 
Mazateco, Chatino, Papabuco, and Solteco, and no lexical or 
morphological proofs are presented to support his classification 
of languages into the above-named families. Quotations giving 


the opinions of others are his only evidences. 


PIMENTEL’S CLASSIFICATION 
In the second edition of his Cuadro Descriptive y Comparativo 
de las Lenguas de México (Mexico, 1874), Pimentel gives the follow- 
ing division of the families of Mexico: 
I. Familia Mixteco Zapoteco. 

1. Mixteco. 

2. Zapoteco. 

3. Chuchon. 

4. Popoloco. 
5. Cuicateco. 


6. Chatino 


7. Papabuco. 
8. Amusgo. 
9. Mazateco. 
and, as doubtful members, Solteco and Chinanteco. 
Il. Familia Zoque-Mixe. 
1. Mixe. 
2. Zoque. 
rhis second family he calls a mixed family, and states that 
it has some Mexican and some Zapotecan roots. He also 
says that the grammar is mixed. 
III. Familia Chontal. 
1. Chontal. 
[V. Idiomas oriundos de Nicaragua. 
I. Huave. 
V. Familia Mexicana. 


1. Mexicano. 
LEON’S CLASSIFICATION 
In 1902 Dr Leén published his Familias Lingiitsticas de México, 


in which he groups the languages of Oaxaca into the following 


families: 
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1. Familia Nahuatlana. 
1. Chontal de Oaxaca 
2. Familia Zoque-Mixeana. 
1. Zoque. 
2. Mix 
3. Familia Mixteco-Tzapotecana 
1. Mixteco 
Dialects nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
Tepuzculano, Amusgo, Mixteco bajo, Mixteco mon 
tanés, Chocho 6 Popoloco, Trique, Cuicateco, 


Mazateco é Izcateco. 
2. Tzapoteco: Nexicho, Serrano del Valle, Miahuateco, 


Benixono 6 Vijano, Tehuantepecano, Chatino, Solteco, 

Chinanteco, Papabuco 6 Elotepeco 
On the authority of Belmar,' Leén includes Triki and Chocho 
in the Mixteco-Tzapotecana family. Respecting Chinantecan, he 
says: ‘La lengua Chinanteca de Oaxaca debe incluirse en la familia 
Mixteco-Tzapotecana, y no formala por si, como pretende Brinton.’” 
However, since Leén does not present proofs of his statement, we 


must still follow Brinton’s classification. 


BRINTON’S CLASSIFICATION 


In The American Race (Philadelphia, 1901), Brinton classifies 
the stocks of Mexico, including those of Oaxaca. His classification 
follows: 


1. Uto Aztecan. 3. Zoque. 
Nahuatlan. Chimalapas 

2. Zapotec- Mixtec. Mixes. 
Amusgos. Tapijulapanes. 
Chatinos. Zoques 
Chuchonas. 4. Chinantec. 


Cuicatecos. 5. Tequistlatecan. 
Mazatecos. 6. Huave. 
Mixtecos. 

Papabucos. 


Soltec os. 


Zapote cos. 


Ensayo sobre la Lengua Triki, Oaxaca, 1897 El Chocho, Oaxaca, 1899. 


Brinton, Observations on the . hinatec Languag 


| 
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In a later work Brinton classifies Mazatec with Chapanec; this 
would make a se. enth stock. 


BELMAR’S CLASSIFICATION 

Belmar classifies the languages of Oaxaca in his Familia Mixteco- 
Zapoteca y sus Relaciones con el Otomi—Famiiia Zoque-Mixe-Chontal- 
Huave y Mexicano (Mexico, 1905). In chapter 13 he gives a list 
of words to prove the common origin of Zapoteca, Chatina, Papa- 
buco, Chinanteco, Mixteca, Amusgo, Mazateca, Cuicateco, Chucho, 
Popoloco, Trique, and Otomi. These words show very little 
resemblance, and from the evidence presented it does not seem 
probable that they have acommon origin. Indeed Belmar acknowl- 
edges that in many cases there is but slight resemblance, and he 
relies chiefly on remote morphological similarities to establish the 
relationships. His second family is Maya-Huave and his third is 
Chontal-Mexican. 


THOMAS AND SWANTON’S CLASSIFICATION 

The last work on the subject is Indian Languages of Mexico and 
Central America, by Thomas and Swanton.' Only nine pages are 
devoted to the languages of Oaxaca. They are there classified 


into the following families: 


1. Zapotecan. 2. Chinantecan. 


1. Mixteco. 1. Chinanteco. 
2. Chocho. 3. Zoquean. 

3- Amusgo. 1. Mixe. 

4. Chatino. 2. Zoque. 

5. Trike. 4. Tequistlan. 

6. Mazateco. 1. Chontal. 

7. Cuicateco. 5. Huavean. 

8. Zapoteco. 1. Huave. 


Although in this classification the authors include Zapotec 
and Mixtec as members of the same family, they devote two pages 


later in the book to proofs that they should be regarded as distinct. 


Bulletin 44, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1911. 


[ 
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Even though the material at their disposal was not sufficient to prove 
that the two languages mentioned belong to different families, a 
very good case is presented and the burden of proof lies with those 
who claim that they are one. In view of this it appears advisable 
to keep for the present the old Mixteco-Zapotec stock divided into 
two separate groups. 


THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION 


Intensive studies of the morphology and vocabularies of all of 
the languages of Oaxaca are necessary before we can know definitely 
how many stocks there really are and the members of each. Owing 
to lack of knowledge of the morphology of all of these languages, 
with the exception of Zapotec, any attempt to classify them on a 
morphological basis is impossible. 

When this study was commenced it was the author’s intention 
to prepare a map showing the distribution of the languages, indicat- 
ing, where possible, such dialectic differences as were shown by 
the vocabularies. It was found, however, that in most cases the 
vocabularies were not recorded with sufficient accuracy to enable 
the determination of these differences, having been made by indi- 
viduals without previous experience in work of this kind. They 
of course used only the letters common to Mexican Spanish, conse- 
quently in the following pages, where vocabularies are quoted, it 
should be borne in mind that //] and y represent the same sound, 
namely, a voiced continuant practically equivalent to English y. 
Gu and bu usually represent w, though they may represent gw and 
bw. B and v both represent a bilabial voiced spirant. In every 
case it is doubtful what x represents, for it is employed in Mexico 
to indicate jota (a middle voiceless spirant), English sh, and English 
x, and even in some cases s. Z and s represent the same sound, a 
voiceless sibilant, as does also c before e andi. When this work was 
commenced the author was unable to obtain most of the works 
which treat of the languages of Oaxaca, and those that were pro- 
curable were written by men who had seen few vocabularies besides 
Zapotec and Mixtec. It therefore was deemed advisable to make 


comparisons of all the languages and to divide them into families 


| 

| 
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on the basis of the resemblances shown in Pefiafiel’s vocabularies. 
After this division had been made, all the available literature was 
examined, but it was not until the author had returned to the 
United States that it was possible to consult many of the books 
bearing on the subject. It is gratifying to be able to say that in 
almost every case the writer has been able to find authoritative 
support of his classification. But being unable to get the necessary 
books while in Mexico, access to the vocabularies could not be 
had when the literature was available. If it had been possible to 
consult both at the same time, the work would have been greatly 
facilitated. The following classification is entirely the result of a 
study of Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies. It does not claim by any 
means to present the final classification of languages; rather the 
principle has been followed to keep apart whatever cannot be 


proved definitely by accessible material to belong together. 


I. ZAPOTEC. IV. CHINANTEC. 
1. Zapotec. 1. Chinanteco. 
2. Solteco. V. CHONTAL. 
3. Chatino. e 1. Chontal. 
Il. MIXTEC. VI. HUAVE. 
1. Mixteco. 1. Huave. 
2. Cuicateco. VII. ZOQUE. 
3. Amusgo (?). 1. Zoque. 
MAZATEC. 2. Mixe. 
1. Chocho-Popoloco. VIIL MEXICAN. 


2. Mazateco-Ixcateco. 


3. Trique. 


I. ZAPOTEC STOCK (Familia Zapoteca 

To the Zapotec stock belong Zapotec, Solteco, and Chatino. 
Pimentel, relying chiefly on morphological resemblances, such as 
the lack of plural in nouns in both languages, classes Zapotec and 
Mixtet in the same family. Orozco y Berra, Brinton, Leén, and 
Belmar follow his example. In regard to their lexical affinities 
Pimentel says: “‘Although Zapotec and Mixtec show close morpho- 
logical resemblances, still the greater part of their vocabularies are 


different.’ He then gives a list of words which he considers alike, 


| 
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but even these show little resemblance. Brinton considers them 
as belonging to the same stock. Neither Leén nor Orozco y Berra 
gives any proofs. In chapter 12 of his Lenguas Indigenas de 
México Belmar gives a list of words designed to prove the re- 
lations of the members of what he considers the Mixteco-Zapotecan 
stock. From this list he omits all the members of what is herein 
considered the Zapotecan stock. Miiller objec ted to the classifica- 
tion of Zapotec and Mixtec in the same family, and Thomas and 
Swanton seem to prove that they belong to different stocks. Since 
the evidence presented by those who consider them as belonging 
to the same stock is clearly insufficient, it is best to consider them 
separate stocks. 

To prove the relationship of Solteco, Chatino,' and Zapotec, 


the following brief vocabulary is presented 


ZAPOTEC SOLTECO CHATINO 
one tie cali 
two chor toco uct 
three chone chona 
four tat taco ( 
hive aye ca 
Six sopel XOCO sucua 
seven galle cache cati 
eight one xoin sUuNné 
nine guaa ca 
ten ht cnt 
eleven chivitubi chetoco tiichica 
twelve chivichopa chima tutucua 
twenty galda chidia cala 
thirty galdavichi chimalti ca 
forty chua 
fifty chuavichi tanatlati, tohuati 
seventy gayiona vich xonatlatu, chuna yalati 
eighty taa acuailae, gaynyala 
ninety taa viche acnailati 
] na naa naa 
thou ut noo nove 
me saelle lecui yucua 
we sarena namo nade 


See also the r 


otes on Chatino, by Dr Franz Boas, to appear in the next number 


of this journal. 


| 
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you guesana stignova 
they sebau lecui uncua 

that one noudee yundee 

to eat gabo gacutyati gaeu 

to drink gobo gay cooc 

to run guesombo cuicamer satucua 

to dance guellena uyacam gulaguallaae 
to sing golna golroy gutatoana 
rain xsoleguche saguie choo 

fire gu guit luit 

water nira lira yla 

land guig yoo yun 

sea nisdoe rosra tajoo 

river gueuc yeco luiela 

lake chaico divo 

plain tuviyan nache naete 
mountain yayaca luieaa 
island gucht yeco 


1. ZAPOTEC 

Zapotec is spoken in‘a large area in the central and southeastern 
portion of Oaxaca; in fact in almost one-half of the state. There are 
undoubtedly many dialects, but, as has been already stated, it was 
not possible to determine them from the material at hand. Orozco 
y Berra mentions the following: Zapoteco Principal, Zapoteco 
Nexitza, Zapoteco Serrano de [xtepeji, Zapoteco Serrano de Cajones, 
Zapoteco Serrano de Miahuatlan, Zapoteco Tehuantepecano. 

Dr Frederick Starr! has this to say about the distribution of 
Zapoteco: 

The Zapotecs held an extensive area to the east and west of the old Mixtec 
territory. They were a powerful tribe and were frequently at war not only 
with the Mixtecs but also with the Aztecs. At the time of the Conquest they 
had been suffering more or less degradation at the hands of these powerful foes. 
Their territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconocho. Garcia 
y Cubas gave the total Zapotec population in 1876 as 239,600. It must now be 
considerably greater. 

His statement ‘‘to the east and west of the old Mixtec territory”’ 


is rather ambiguous, especially since he says that “the Mixtec 


1 Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico, p. 145. 
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territory extends eastward from the Pacific coast into the high 
mountainous country of the interior.”’ His statement that ‘their 
territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconocho,”’ 
however, agrees very well with the area on our map, except that we 
found scattered Zapotec villages all the way to the border of 
Guerrero. The area which Orozco y Berra demarcated on his map 
agrees very well with our area. 
Belmar dealt with the distribution thus: 


Los zapoteca habitan en el Estado de Oaxaca. Su principal asiento fueron 
y son actualmente los fértiles valles, que partiendo de la ciudad de antequera 
se extienden por algunas millas al norte, al sur y al oriente. Las poblaciones de 
Mitla, Tlacolula, Teotitlan, Tlacochahuaya y Zaachila son centros principales 
en donde floreciéd este raza, cuya lengua se consideré como la mas culta de los 
pueblos que la forman. Ocupa también el Istmo de Tehuantepec, distinguiéndos 
hoy dia del resto de las demas razas por sus costumbres especiales y por sus 
tendencias progresistas. Su idioma, conocido con el nombre de Tehuano, 
Tehuantepecano, zapoteco de Tehuantepec, 6 zapoteco de tierra caliente, es 
solo un dialecto, en la actualidad en decadencia. En la regién montafiosa del 
Norte, confinando con los chinanteca, mazateca y ayook (mixes) se extienden 
los Zapoteca, Cuya lengua compre nde el zapoteca nextiza, 6 zapoteco de los 
pue blos Rincon, el Za} oteco de los pue blos de ( ajone Ss, CONOt ido con ¢€ l nombre de 
Vijano, y el zapoteco serrano de los pueblos que forman la Sierra Juarez del 
Distrito de Ixtlan, y hablado con mas pureza en Guelatao, Ixtlan, Ixtepeji, Nexicho, 
Teococuilco, Analco y Capulalpan. En el serrania del Sur se extiende aun este 
raza hablandoel dialecto Miahuateco. Al Sur existe el pueblo de Sola, cuyo nombre 
dié origen 4 la denominacién de Solteco. En la regién Suroeste viven los pueblos 
de Elotepec y otros de lengua zapoteca, conocida con el nombre de Elotepeco 6 


Papabuco. 


We have vocabularies from the following places: 


Distrito de! Centro: Distrito de Jamiltepec: 
San Bartolo Coyotepec. San Antonio Ocatlan. 

Distrito de Choapin: Distrito de Juchitan: 
Yahuive and Jaltepec. Juchitan. 

Distrito de Ejutla: Espinal. 
Santa Maria Chichihualtepec. Union Hidalgo. 
Coateces Altas. Distrito de Miahuatlan: 
San Vincente Coatlan. San Mateo Rio Hondo. 
San Martin Lachila. San Juan Mixtepec. 
Santa Cruz Nixila (?) San Agustin Mixtepec. 
San Andreas Sebache. San Luis Amatlan. 


i 
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an Pablo Coatlan. 


Santa Marfa Coatlan. 
San Andreas Paxtlan. 
Santiago Papaguia. 


Santiago Xanica. 
Santa Maria Ozoltepec. 


San Juan Ozoltepec. 


San Tomas Tamazulapan. 

Santa Caterina Cuixla. 

Santa Cruz Ozoltepec. 
Distrito de Ocatlan: 


Ocatlan de Morelos. 


Santiago Apostol. 
Santa Ana Zegache. 


Ocatlan Magdalena. 
Baltasar Chicicapan. 


in Pe dro Apostol. 


Santa Lucia Ocatlan. 


an 


San Miguel Tilquiapan. 
Santa Tomas Jalieza. 
San Martin Tilcajete. 


Distrito de Pochutla: 


Pifias San Mateo. 
San Juan Loxicha. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec: 


Tehi 


llacotepec 
| 


lantepec. 


Jalay at del Estado. 


Distrito de Tlacolula: 
liacolula de Matemoros. 
Villa de Mitla. 

San Pablo Mitla. 
llacochuaya. 


San Juan Teitipec. 


> 
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San Dionisio Ocotepec. 
San Pedro Quiatoni. 
Teotitlan del Valle. 
San Juan Guelavia. 
San Lucas Quiavini. ‘ 
Santiago Matatlan 
Santa Maria Albarradas. 
Distrito de Tlaxiaco: 
San Pedro El Alto. 
Yolotepec de la Paz 
Chalcatongo 
San Juan. 
Distrito de Villa Alta 
Beltaza. 
Tenetze. 
Talea. 
Lachiroag. 
Tabaa. 
Yazona 
San Francisco Cajonos. 
Zoochila. q 
Xagalaxi. 
Lachixila Vijanos. 
Distrito de Zimatlan 
Zimatlan. 
Santa Maria Zachila 
Huixtepec. 
Santa Cruz Mixtepec. 
Ayoquezco 
Distrito de Yautepe 
San Bartolo Yaute pec. 
Santa Maria Asuncién Quiegolani. 
Quichapa. 
SOLTECO 


Solteco is represented by one vocabulary from San Miguel Sola 


in the district of Zimatlan. 


Berra says: 


Concerning this language Orozco y 


= 
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Tambien entre los chatinos, y particular del pueblo de Sola. No conocemos 
su filiacion etnografica, y nos figuramos que pertenecera, asi como el papabuco, 4 
tribus antiguas que se estan extinguiendo. 

Pimentel has nothing further to offer, but speaking of Mazateco 
and Solteco he says: 

Las noticias que sobre ellas he recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen 4 la 
familia Mixte co-Zapot co. 


Thomas and Swanton make no mention of the language. 


3. CHATINO 


Of the third language of the Zapotecan stock, Chatino, Pefiafiel 
has vocabularies from the following places of the District of Juquila: 
San Juan Quiahije. 
Santa Maria Tlapanalquiahuitl. 
Santa Cruz Tepenixtlahuaca. 
San Juan Lachao. 


Zensontepec. 
Orozco y Berra says: 


En los Departamentos del Centro y de 


Jamilte pec, entre el Zapoteco y el 
mixteco. 


No hemos encontrado datos para clasificarla. 
In the list of places where it is spoken he gives San Miguel Sola, 
the only place from which we have a Soltecan vocabulary. 
Pimentel says: 


Respecto al Chatino y al Papabuco tengo un buen dato para considerarlos 
afines del Mixteco, y es la noticia que sobre esto me ha dado una persona ilustrada 
y de buen criterio que visité el Estado de Oaxaca. haciendo observaciones 


sobre 
los idiomas y las costumbres de sus habitantes. 


Il. MIXTEC STOCK (Familia Mixt 


Che two languages Mixteco and Cuicateco undoubtedly belong 


» this stock. The former occupies a large area in the western part 


of Oaxaca and the adjoining neighborhood in Guerrero 


1. MIXTECO 
Dr Pefnafiel’s vocabularies come from the following places: 


District of Huajapan: 
Huajotitlan. 
Miltepec Santiago. 


Santiago Chazumba. 
San Martin Zacatepec 
Tequistepec. 


District of Jamiltepec: 
Jamiltepec. 

District of Juquila: 
rutupec. 

District of Juxtlahuac 
Juxtlahuaca. 
San Juan Mixtepec. 
Tecomaxtlahuaca. 
San Juan Lagunas. 
Santiago Coycoyan. 
Santa Caterina Noltepec. 

District of Nochixtlan: 
Nochixtlan. 
Yanhuitlan. 
Santo Domingo. 
Yodocono Magdalena. 


Tilantongo Santiago. 


[The country occupied by the 


to the one given by Starr. 


follows: 
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our vocabularies is practically the same as that given by Orozco y 
Berra—in fact virtually all the towns are given in his list. In de- 
scribing the area occupied by the Mixtecs, Dr Starr observes: 
Mixtecs extends eastward from the Pacific 
Coast into the high mountain country of the interior. Their territory lies within 
the States of Guerrero, Puebla, and Oaxaca, but chiefly in the last. It is com- 
monly divided into two districts—the Mixteca Alta, or high Mixteca, and the 
Mixteca Baja, or low Mixteca. In 1876 Garcia y Cubas set the number of 
Mixtecs at 220,000. ‘The present population must be considerably greater. 
Belmar marks an area or his map which corresponds roughly 
[It is only approximately correct, for 
Pefiafiel has vocabularies from the places which Belmar has marked 
Chatino, Chocho, and Mazateco. The description which he gives 


of their area in Lenguas Indigenas de México is a good one. It is as 


Al lado de los zapoteca y en la regién occidental del Estado de Oaxaca se 
encuentran los mixteca, que se extienden desde el Estado de Puebla hasta el de 
Guerrero. . . . En el Estado de Oaxaca, su centro principal, se introdujo esta 
tribu, en los tiempos pasados, en el valle, bajando de las altas montafias de su 
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Magdalena Jaltepec. 

Apoalo Santiago. 

Teozacoalco San Pedro. 

San Pedro Cantaros. 

Tecomatlan San Miguel. 
District of Silacayoapan: 

Calihuacla. 

San Pedro. 

San Miguel Ahuehuetitlan. 


Tlapacingo San Francisco. 


District of Teotitlan 
San Juan Coatzopan. 
District of Teposcolula: 
San Vincent Nufiu. 
San Pedro Martin Yocunana. 
Tlatayapan. 


Santa Maria Tiltetepec. 


The Mixteco language does not cover a continuous area; the 
people speaking it are scattered among the villages of the Mazate- 


can, Zapotecan, and Chinantecan stocks. The area represented by 
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recidencia primitiva para estar casi envuelta por los zapoteca y establecer los 
pueblos de Xoxo, Cuilapan, Ixtlahuaca y Tepenixtlahuaca. En los distritos de 
Zimatlan, Juquila y Jamiltepec confina con los zapoteca y chatinos, y en los 
distritos que forman propiamente la mixteca confinan con los triques, chochos, 


popolocos de Puebla, amuzgos, cuicateca, chinanteca, mazateca y mexica. 
2. CUICATECO 
Cuicateco, the other member of this family, is spoken in the 
District of Cuicatlan. Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies come from 
Cuicatlan. San Francisco Chapulapa. 
Concepcién Papulo. 
Orozco y Berra gives all of these villages. Belmar gives the 
following list of pueblos where the language is spoken: 


Distrito de Cuicatlan: 


Quiotepec. Teponaxtla. 

Coyula. Tlacolula. 

Jonaltepec. Tepeusila. 

Cotahuisla. Tutepetongo. 

Nacatepec. Teutila. 

Papalo San Lorenzo. Santa Cruz Chiquihuitlan. 
Papalo Santa Maria. Teotilalpam. 

Papalo Reyes. Santo Domingo del Rio. 
Papalo San Andrés. Chapulalpa. 

Cuyaltepec. Tlalistac. 


Distrito de Nochixtlan: 


Sotula. Comotlan Santiago. 
San Bartolo. Yololtepec Santa Maria. 
Tlalixtlahuaca San Juan. Ixtlahuaca Santiago 
Tlaxila Santa Caterina. Montebolos San Agustin. 


Concerning Cuicatlan, from which Pefiafiel secured a vocabulary 
in 1886, Belmar says: 

Cuicatlan, cabecera del Distrito de su nombre, pretenecié 4 esta tribu: en la 
actualidad sdélo se habla el idioma castellano. 

From this we may infer that Cuicateco passed out of use in 
Cuicatlan between 1886 and 1902. 

All the authors put it in the Mixteco-Zapoteco family, but its 
exact position has been a matter of doubt. Belmar, however, placed 


it correctly in 1902. He says: 
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Examinandos tanto la estructura de la lengua como su diccionario, se descubre 


su inmediata relacién con el mixteco, como lo demostraré al tratar de este tltimo 


idioma 


The relationship between Cuicateco and Mixteco can be seen 
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from a consideration of the following brief list of words: 


uno 
dos 
tres 
cuatro 
cinco 
seis 
siete 
ocho 
nueve 
diez 
once 
doce 


veinte 


nosotros 
vosotros 
ellos 
este 
viento 
truena 
relampago 
nieve 
iuego 
agua 

hie lo 
tierra 


mar 


ilano 
ceiro 
pie dro 


lluvia 


MIXTECO 


umt 
cumt1 
uu 
yno 
uxa 


una 


yoo 

mera 
meyoo 
taingana 
mecna 
tayo 
tachicano 
dayidavt 
xincluta 
ythua 

yihua 
nuu 
tanaa 
yula 
yodocano 
llodox 
yucu 


yuu 


se 
cuachidavrt 


( 


UICATECO 
ama 

obe 
igno 
cun 
tun 
joo 
duc ha 
nine 
nuu 
dichi 
dichi ama 


dichi ubi 


duco 
di du 


gicoa enaga 

nonon 
mosaa 
chuu 


yinie 


“aan 


mimllauu 
gueo 

yudu chaetl 
lludu 
gicuquian 
yuhu 


cubt 


2 


yt 
yout 
y 
uxt 
uxil 
oro 
yo yu 
tu 
| 
| 
inidavi 
cudé 
— 
llaha 
have 
taha 
rio 
valle 
a 
‘ 
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3. AMUSGO 

Dr Pejfiafiel has only one Amusgo vocabulary, which is difficult 
to read and seems to have been carelessly recorded. It has not 
been possible to determine its affiliation from this vocabulary, al- 
though some of the words show similarity to Mixtec. For the sake 
of convenience, I have marked it on my map as belonging to the 
Mixtec language. It is usually classed as a member of the Mixtec- 
Zapotec family. Orozco y Berra calls it a sister language of 
Mixtec. His words are: 


Lengua hermana del mixteco. Con el nombre de amuchco la encontramos 
nombrada en los manuscritos del Sr. Garcia, y con el de amusgo en la relacion 


de los curatos de Oaxaca: ambas palabras son sinénimas. 
Pimentel is plainly in error when he says: 


Los informes adquiridos por, el Sr. Orozco y Berra (Geografia de tas Lenguas 


de México) que juzgo de buen origen le hicieron colocar, como yo tambien lo 


hago, al Cuicateo con el mixteco, y al Amu-go con el Zapoteco. 


The most complete study of Amusgo was made by Sr Belmar, 
who, in 1901, published his Investigacién sobre el Idioma Amuzgo. 
In this work he says concerning its affiliation: 

El Amuzgo es una de las lenguas aglutinantes mas faciles de estudiar y 
pertenece 4 las lenguas que forman la familia mixteco-zapoteca. Es digno de 
observar, sin embargo, que en el fondo se acerca mas 4 la lengua zapoteca, y en 
su parte léxica al mixteco. Asi el Amuzgo reconoce cuatro conjugaciones, esto 
es, cuatro grupos de verbos determinados en el pasado por los prefijos ta, te, ti, 
to 6 tu, y el zapoteco reconoce igualmente los prefijos ta, te, ti, to, to 6 ra, re, ri, 
ro, para el presente de indicativo 

Por lo demas la gramatica del Amuzgo y su diccionario se corresponden mani 
festando su afinidad sin esfuerzo alguno con el mixteco, por lo que omito hacer en 
el presente estudio comparaciones que me reservo al publicar el examen de la 
lengua mixteca. 

Whether Sr Belmar has published the above-mentioned work 
on Mixtec the writer is unable to say, though it is supposed that 
he has not, for no such work has been found in either Mexico or 
the United States. Indeed it was not possible to obtain any of 


Belmar’s grammars in Mexico. 


Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies of Amusgo are from the pueblo of 


San Pedro Amuzgos in the District of Jamiltepec. Sr Belmar’s 
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description of the distribution of the Amusgo villages is undoubtedly 
correct. It is as follows: 

Los pueblos que en el Estado de Oaxaca forman la nacion 6 raza Amuzga s¢ 
reducen 4 los de San Pedro Amuzgos, San Francisco Sayultepee [sic], Cacahuas- 
tepec y Santa Maria Ipalapa, pertenecientes al Distrito de Jamiltepec. Los 
demas pueblos se hallan en el Estado de Guerrero. 

Orozco y Berra makes no mention of Amusgo in the state of 
Oaxaca. It is interesting to note that Belmar states that it has a 
pitch accent of etymological significance, thus adding one more 
language to the list of American languages with pitch accents, a 
characteristic which a few years ago was not supposed to exist in 
North America. The languages in Mexico using it are, Chatino, 
Chinanteco, Otomi, and Amusgo. The entire vocabulary from 


San Pedro Amusgos follows: 


Vocabulary from San Pedro Amusgos 


Dios Tiocpsun Mihermano mayor Siosaatiguche 
Sacerdote Tec Mihermano menor Tajaalluchoa 
Templo Huaschua Mihermana mayor Saasatigue 
Hombre Sansaha Mihermana menor Tu jo 
Mujer Zancutin Indio Sangute 
Muchacho Yuchoo Gente Zaha 
Muchacha Yuscuchoo Cabeza Sichyinen 
Nifio 6 nifia Yusaadaa Pelo Sochquen 
Mi padre, dice el Cara Noho 
hijo Tu Frente Sohosta 
Mi padre, dice la Oreja Sonquihe 
hija Dahaa Ojo Tauno 
Mi madre, dice el Boca Doo 
hijo Naa Doho Lengua Saha 
Mi madre, dice la Dientes Sinuhoo 
hija Naa Doho Barba Sochisuaa 
Mi marido Zahaa Cuello Sostoo 
Mi esposa Zascuaa Brazo Nacajunscuaa 
Mi hijo, dice el Mano Nayimdoo 
padre Daa Yoscuaa Dedo pulgar Yuetihitinat 
Mi hijo, dice la Ufias Soneti 
madre Daa Yoscuaa Cuerpo Situhu 
Mi hija dice el Pecho Sindaa 
padre Da Yscu Barriga Sthaa 
Mi hija dice la Pechos de mujer Sicuhui 


madre Ni lluja jaachijoo Pierna Tecuhi 
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Pié 

Dedos dei pié 
Hueso 
Corazon 


Dangre 


Pueblo, villa, aldea 


Jefe 
(suerrero 
Cuna 
Casa 
Choza, casa 
paja 
Sepulcro 
Caldera 
Arco 
Canoa 
Guarache cacle 
zapato 
Pipa 
Tabaco 
Cielo 
Sol 
Luna 
Estrelia 
Dia 
Noche 
Majfiana 
Tarde 
Primavera 
Verano 
Invierno 
Viento 
Trueno 
Relampago 
Lluvia 
Nieve 
Fuego 
Agua 
Hielo 
Tierra 
Mar 
Rio 
Lago 
Valle 


Chiaguuhi 
Daaquie 
Singute 
Sohoa 
Niunt 
Chu ju 
Sumachia 
Saucuaju 
Dudoschoo 
Huachioo 


Huangio 
Sinduit 
Tuncutiusut 
Satep 


Sondoo 


Ducuu 

Yusha Linnutaa 
Susconu 
Lucunudue 
Yocunpat 
Chip 

Nohuu 

huhee 
Nachunju 
Nityu 
Matuma 
Daacachi 
Ditaycundui 
Ditaenpuchajin 
Simanchuhe 
Sthy 
Dicodunduit 
Cobataa 
Nitohuasaa 
Maachun 
Daatio 
Chucunytaen 
Sohot 
Daadoe 
Sujop 

Sujoy 
Nochujun 
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Llano 
Cerro, montana 
Isla 

Piedra, roca 
Sal 

Cobre 

Plata 

Oro 
Bosque, selva 
Arbol 
Madera 
Hoja 
Corteza 
Yerba 

Maiz 

Frijol 
Calabaza 
Chile, pimiento 
Carne 
Murcielago 
Perro 
Coyote 
Tigre 

Oso 

Leén, puma 
Zorra 
Tején 
Ciervo 
Jabali 
Armadillo 
Raton 

( one} 
Ardilla 
Tortuga 
Lagartija 
Caball 
Mosca 
Mosquito 
Sapo 


Culebra, serpiente 


Culebra de casca- 


bel 
Alacran * 


Ave 


Luctulla 

Tuaa Lindaa 
Huachaniuduaa 
Sojoh 
Sachajat 
Cojohugue 
Sup 

Sunja 

Tomab Tomat 
Huichutomat 
Suchundtasun 
Sucoo 
Suchuma 
Sondaa 

Nad 

Dahe 

Siquen 

Sichau 
Sipsondu 
Luechojun 
Luechee 
Luechendu 
Luichiayaa 
Luichansaa 
Luichiatuy 
Tiundu 
Lueschaa 
Sonducho 
Luechucundea 
Luechio 
Teochit 

Tiusu 

Tuipsu 

Lubi 
Cuchucuan 
Luesho 

Sunp 

Luetaa 

Luecu 


Luechuchaa 


Luehundoo 
Luechojoo 


Luesaa 


Sy 
661 
de 
6 

| 

fa 


Jéver 
Buer 
Malo 
Muerto 
Vivo 
Fzio 
Calient 


Yo 


Nosotros 


Ve SOtros 


Este 

Aquel 

Todo, todos 
Mucho, muchos 
Quien 

Léjos 

Cerca de 

Aqui 


Alla 


7 igu schuen 
Sec 
Senguiho 
Huicancho 
Luetan 
Esten 
Suincondie 
Cholo 
Luetup 
Luetiusaa 
Luetsca 
Luichi 
Suiyucho 
Naquichi 
Luento 

Nat hiique 
Nat sumaa 
Najan 
Nathuy 

Top maa 
Nithuitna 
Ditijio 
Yuchonit 
Lolarot 
Huinat 
Sohoo 
Banut 

Tein 

Minat 

Taa 

Nuhu 
Chahuaa 
Masoja 

Taa 
Chaguaa 
Naquam 
Cuichinaguaa 
Huachauijop 
Dindee 
Ninatin 
Lina 

Dion 

Dojo 
Dom 
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Hoy 
Aye r 


Majfiana (el dia de) 


Dos 

Tres 

Cuatro 

Cinco 

Seis 

Siete 

Ocho 

Nueve 

Diez 

Once 

Doce 

Veinte 

Treinta 

Cuarenta 

Cincuenta 

»esenta 

Setenta 

Ochenta 

Noventa 

Ciento 

Comer 

Beber 

Correr 

Bailar 

Cantar 

Dormir 

Habl ir 

Ver 

Amar 

Matar 

Sentarse 

Estar en pie, par- 
arse 

Ir 

Venir 

Andar 

Trabajar 

Robar 
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Seguam 
Huaja 
Yu 

Llaa 
Tida 

"nk ut 
Huqu 
De 


Ynu 


Diquee 


V-n-m 

Ni-jin 

} nqgut 

Yng 
Ynquichohnie 
Diquthiit 
Dinquinchuqui 
Huenaa 
Huenaachunqui 
Denaachunqui 
Denaachunquti 
Niquenaa 
Vinquenaachoquti 
Unna 
Tachincuaa 
Chincuaa 


Luenanut 


Cuanp 
Coquindidu 
Tanduze 
Luichicuee 


Cupmaa 


Cundiju 

Cajaa 

Dendiut 

Cacaa 
Lutsaapchinaa 


Sanchuee 
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Huev 
Al 
Gans Si 
Pat No 
Zopilote Unc 
Cuer\ 
Guajalote 
Paloma Nunquee 
Pez Vun 
Bobo, pescado 
Anguila 
N re 
B 
Negr 
Colorad 
Azul celeste 
A marill 
Ver 
Grand 
Fuerte 
| 
Luechynut 
ra Cataa 
El Luchuu 
Ellos 
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Mentir 
Dar 
Reir 
Gritar 


Bramar 


Sacantu 
Linaap 
Lujup 
Luttisuaa 


Tisuhaa 


Gorjear 
Voluntad 
Memoria 
Pensamiento 


Bondad 


Otaaquiza 
Nanucochun 
Nadaasquen 
Machitiyuh 


Sanhuayasaha 


Ladrar Cuchucui Amor Tadiduchu 
Cacarear Cutisuagutujun Olvido Docochuchut 
Tronar Conaha Verdad Amayut 
Gotear Lutucuudea Razon Nuhiimamama 
Charlar Diquinisaham Pereza Dinini 
Lloviznar Dachuscaha 

II. MAZATEC STOCK ( Famil Vazateca) 


We do not affiliate the five languages of this stock (Chocho, 
Popoloco, Trique, Mazateco, and Ixcateco) with others and will call 
them Mazatecan. 


Our reas’ ‘re: All five are closely related, as 


may be seen by the list given at the end of this section. It has 
been variously claimed that one or all of these languages are related 
to Mixtec, but this has never been proved. We can find no such 


relationships from a study of our vocabularies. 


1. CHOCHO 

Orozco y Berra says of Chocho: 

Lengua hermana de la mixteca. En Oaxaca lleva el nombre de chocho: en 
Puebla el de popoloco; en Guerrero el de tlapaneco; en Michoacan teco; en Guatemala 
pupuluca: es el antiguo yope. La nacion que usaba de esta habla parece ser una 
de las mas antiguas del pais. 


We have 


vocabularies from Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan, San Jeronimo Otla, and 


His list of pueblos does not quite agree with ours. 
Tlapeltepec, all in the district of Coixtlahuaca. In the district of 
Teposcolulu, from Santa Maria Tamazulapan and San Antonio, 
neither of which is given by Orozco y Berra. His area, however, is 
practically the same as the one given on our map. That given by 
Belmar corresponds in general with ours. He describes it as 
follows: 

Los Chochos, Ilamados tambien popolocos, habitan los Distritos de Coixtla- 
huaca y Teposcolula, y limitan con los mixteca y los popoloca y chuchones del 


Estado de Puebla. 


Speaking of Chocho and Popoloco, Pimentel says: 


— 
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ambien el Popoloco de Puebla es un dialecto distinto del Chochon, aunque 
muy parecido, segun puedo juzgarse por la siguiente comparacion de los adje- 


tivos numerales que he podido recojer en los dos dialectos. 


CHUCHON POPOLOCO 
uno ngu gou 
dos yuu-rina yuu 
tres ni-rina nit 
cuatro nuu-rina noo 
cinco nau-rina nag-hou 
seis njau-rina tja 
siete yaatu-rina yaata 
ocho nh-rina gnit 
nueve naa-rina na 
diez te-rina tie 


La terminacion rina, en Chuchon, parece ser un signo de adjetivo numeral. 
This dialectic difference exists not only in Puebla but in the 
Popoloco villages of Oaxaca, where there seems to be a difference 
from the adjacent Chocho villages. It comes out quite clearly in 
Dr Pejiafiel’s vocabularies, some of which bear the name Popoloco, 
while others are termed Chocho. This list shows the relationship 


thus brought out. 


CHOCHO POPOLOCO 
uno gu ngu 
dos yu nie 
tres nie nnuu 
cuatro nuo lluun 
cinco yun tllun 
seis lladii 
siete yadan tllin 
ocho yusts nnd 
nueve naa le 
diez tee taon 
lluvia tchin chai 
agua inda inda 
hielo cinda yaa 
tierra inche nunde 
mar indaxaum ndutllon 
rio imda inda 
pecho naquin ndaquin 
hueso inda inda 


Belmar does not seem to find this distinction, but calls those 


found in Pueblo, Popolocos. Leén considers them the same, while 
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Starr is rather inclined to think that Popoloco is the name of the 
language, Chochos the name of the people. The names given in 
Pefiafiel’s vocabularies may accidentally happen to coincide with 
only a minor dialectic difference. 

These two languages are usually classed as members of the 
Mixtec-Zapotec family, with closer affiliation with Mixtec than with 
Zapotec. Pimentel says: 

Lo que si puedo asentar, sin temor de equivocarme, y mas interesante 4 mi 
objeto, es que el Popoloco y el Chuchon pertenecen 4 la familia Mixteco-Zapoteco: 
tal es la opinion de todos los conocedores de esos idiomas, y esa opinion la en- 
cuentro confirmada por las comparaciones que he podido hacer, y de que presento 
las siguientes muestras. 

His comparison, which follows, is not confined to any two 
languages, but any two of the four—Popoloco, Chocho, Mixteco, 
and Zapoteco. Since we do not consider Zapotecan as belonging 
to the same family, we will leave it out of consideration. 

Pimentel does not state from what sources he draws his Chocho 
or Popoloco vocabularies; however, they show great diversity from 
those we have examined, which latter, however, are quite uniform 
for vocabularies of this class. 

The following is Pimentel’s list of Chocho-Mixteco comparisons: 


P =Popoloco; M=Mixteco: C=Chocho 


Padre P. Dutua M. Dzutu 

Tda M. Tda 
Hermano P. Tzi-kichie M. Kuhua 
Mano P. Duteni M. Nani 
Cielo C. Nganhuina M. Andehui 
Dia C. Methi M. Dehui 
Luna P. Yaa M. Yoo 
Mundo P. Ye M. Yehui 
Maiz P. Naua M. Nuni 
Piedra P. Choo M. Chuu 
Azul P. Yuhua M. Sandayuhua 
Dos P. Yuu M. Uhui 
Tres P. Nii M. Uni 
Cinco P. Naghou M. Hoho 
Ocho P. Gnii M. Una 
Yo P. Snia M. Ndi 


Tu . Daha M. Deho 
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Nosotros C. Nau M. Ndoo 
Comer P. Asindie M. Yosasindi 
Ver C. Tiyku M. Yoliso 
Oler C. Chituni M. Yotnani 
Si C. Haau M. Dzahua 


It may be inferred from the method which he employs of com- 
paring now with Zapotec, now with Mixtec, that his list has been 
selected to bring out striking resemblances or unmistakable evi- 


dences of relationship, but apparently they do not exist. Of a list 


f twenty-three words there are only eight which can be considered 


as showing any relationship, namely: 


Padre P. Dutua M. Dzutu 
C. Téa M. Téa 

1a P. Yaa M. Yoo 
mundo M. Ye-hut 
piedra P. Choo M. Chuu 
azul P. Yuhua M. Sanda-yuhua 
tu P. Daha M. Doho 
comer P. Asindie M. Yos-asindi 


For the time heing, it seems safer to await further evidence 
before combining these languages in one group, although their 


relationship is not unlikely. 


2. MAZATECO 
Mazateco is spoken at the north of Cuicateco on the Vera Cruz 
border. All agree on this locality. Our vocabularies come from 


the following places: 


District of Teotitlan: District of Tuxtepec: 
San Lorenzo Cuaunelcuiltitla. Jalapa de Diaz. 
Huautla de Jiminez. San Miguel Soyoltepec. 
Huchuetlan San Francisco. San Pedro Ixcatlan. 


Orozco y Berra says: 

En el departamento de Teotitlan, formando una pequefia fraccion en el 
limite con el Estado de Vera Cruz. El mazateco esta todavia por clasificar. 

Dr Starr says that the Mazatecs are found in the Districts of 
Cuicatlan and Teotitlan. He is evidently wrong in omitting 
Tuxtepec, for some of Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies come from that 


district. It is known that several of the villages in the District of 


— 
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Tuxtepec are Mazatec, for the writer obtained vocabularies from 
Mazatec Indians who came to Tuxtepec to trade. It is quite 
probable, however, that a few Mazatecas are found in the District 
of Cuicatlan. Belmar gives Teotitlan and Tuxtepec, as we do. 


He divides the Mazatecan language into two dialects—Mazateco 


and Izcateco. The difference is quite strong between Izcateco 
and Mazateco in Dr Pefafiel’s vocabularies, as is shown in the 
comparison at the end of this stock. Dr Pefiafiel’s Izcateco vocabu- 
laries are two in number, one from Izcatlan Santa Maria in the 
District of Teotitlan, and the other from Izcatlan in the District 
of Tuxtepec. 

Mazateco has been classed by most authors as a member of the 
Zapoteco-Mixteco stock. Orozco Vy Berra was not able to « lassify 


it, but Pimentel, speaking of Solteco and Mazateco, says: 


Estas dos lenguas se hablan en Oaxaca. Las noticias que sobre ellas he 
recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen 4 la familia mixteco-zapoteco, opin on que 
encuentro confirmando respecto al mazateco, examinando el PATER que inserto 
adelante en dos dialectos, pues encuentro algunas voces andlogas 4 las corre- 


spondencias de los idiomas mixteco-zapotecos ya he estudiados. 

He gives no prools, however. 

In The American Race Brinton places not. only Mazateco but 
all the other members of this stock in the Zapotec-Mixtec linguistic 
stock; but in a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society! he classes it differently. No one, except Lehmann, who 
has since written on the stocks of Oaxaca, has paid the slightest 
attention to this paper. In his paper Brinton points out the 
relationship with Chapanec of Chiapas and denies the affinities 
with the Zapotec-Mixtec stock, which he had previously claimed 
for it. 

In his Lenguas Indigenas de México, Belmar places it in the 
familiar Mixteco-Zapoteco, but seemingly without proof. Thomas 
and Swanton say: 


Orozco y Berra did not attempt to classify the language, but Pimentel was 


inclined to refer it to the ‘ Mixteco-Zapoteco” stock or v sat is here termed 


the Zapotecan family. This assignment is now universally accepted by students 


1 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for 1892, and South American 


Languages, Philadelphia, 1892. 
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The following vocabulary in the four languages which we 
consider comprise the stock is sufficient to establish their relation- 
ships. Popoloco and Chocho may be considered as two dialects 


of the same language; their relationship has been shown above 


CHOCHO TRIKE MAZATECO IXCATECO 
uno gu goo gu namcuu 
dos yu hua jo lluju 
tres nie huanen ja nieg jhe 
cuatro nuo kahan nuju nugjhuh 
cinco yun hunhug hu irsinin 
seis isun guatan ju irshun 
siete yadam chihi yato yalu 
ocho yusin tehn ji gnuhe 
nueve ni hnhn naya hiejheh 
diez tec chihe teh uten 
lluvia ichin anmha tzinshajo dteuibrsti 
agua inda nehe di-ujua ynda 
hielo cinda yacohut chaa dehahnh 
tierra inche yhuo nangut niingtllcheeh 
mar indaxaum nehac pachucu ndalamar 
rio imda chaa dana yntndar 
calabaza chu kam nachu chuh 
frijol uima riine higuma gmaah 
murciélago uningo chunhu jungu unungu 
templo ning( navi ningushi nu ungu 
pecho naquim chiha nizin chaacq-jeen 
hueso inda cu ninda ingdta 


3. TRIQUE (TRIKE) 

Our Trique vocabulary comes from San Juan Copala. 

Orozco y Berra places Trique in quite another part of Oaxaca— 
in the district of Tehuantepec. He says: 

Idioma sin classificar. En la relatién de ios curatos las cuatro poblaciones 
que hablan el triqui estan confundidas entre las chontales, lo cual no es exacto. 

He is evidently wrong in his location of this tribe, for all other 
authors disagree with him. Sr Belmar marks approximately the 
same area on his map as we do on ours. In describing their distri- 
bution he says: 


En la sierra de los mixteca, y en los distritos de Tlaxiaco y Juxtlahuaca 


habita la tribu trigue, rodeada enteramente por los mixteca. 


£ 
‘ 
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Orozco y Berra gives Copala and Chicahuaxtla as their principal 
villages. The former is the one from which Dr Pejfiafiel’s vocabu- 
lary comes. 

Dr Starr’s area agrees with Sr Belmar’s and our own. Starr 
gives the following five villages: San Andrés Chicahuastla, Santo 
Domingo Chicahuastla, San José Chicahuastla, San Martin Ytun- 
yoso, and Copala. 

Trique clearly belongs to the Mazatecan stock, as can be seen 


by the comparative vocabulary given at the end of this section. 


IV. CHINANTEC STOCK (Familia China 


CHINANTEC 


The Chinantec stock, spoken in the northern part of Oaxaca, 
consists of a single language. It is surrounded by Mazateco, 
Cuicateco, Zapoteco, and Mexican. The vocabularies of Dr Pejfiafiel 
come from the districts of Choapan and Tuxtepec; he has, un- 
fortunately, none from the District of Ixtlan, which according to 


the last census (1910) has many Chinantecos. 


District of Tuxtepec: 
San Pedro Loochiapa. 
San Antonio Analco. 
Santiago Tlatepusco 
Santa Crux Tepetotutla. 
San Juan Bautista Valle Nacional. 
San Felipe Usila. 
San Lucas Ojitlan. 
District of Choapan: 
Leatao San Juan. 
Orozco y Berra gives the follewwing list of pueblos: 
PEDRO 


TEOTALCINGO YoLos, SAN 


Petlapa. 
Toavela. 
Lovani. 
Tepinapa. 
Tocotepec. 


Lachisola. 


Comaltepec. 
Totomoztla. 
Quiotepec. 

Mineral de San José. 
Temextitlan. 


San Francisco, las Llagas. 


he 
\ 
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Lacova. Santa Maria de las Nieves. 
Lelana. Maninaltepec 


Tetitlan. 


VALLE NACIONAI TLACOATZINTEPEC TEPETOTUTLA 
Ozumasin. Quesalpa. Soochiapa. 

Yetla Analco San Antonio. [latepuzcos, San Pedro, 
Jacatepec. Teltitlan. Zapotitlan, San Juan. 
Chilte pec Zautla. 

Usila Tecomaltepec. 
Tlatepuzcos. San Antonio del Barrio. 


Mayoltianguiz. 


He places Ojitlan with the Mazatecan villages—an evident error, 
for in addition to Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabulary from Ojitlan, the writer 
recorded two, and both of the informants said that Chinantec is 
the only language spoken there. A vocabulary was obtained also 
from Chiltepec. In general, however, Orozco y Berra’s area is the 
same as ours. In this connection, he writes: 

Chinanteco. En el Departamento de Teotitlan. La Chinantla, con su cabe- 
cera del mismo nombre, era un provincia mexicana; los habitantes eran feroces y 
guerreros; usaban de lanzas de demesurado tamajio para combatir, manejandolas 
con destreza y seguridad: desde muy temprano se mosiraron amigos de los 
castellanos. 

Brinton’s description is: 

The Chinantecs inhabited Chinantla, which is a part of the State of Oaxaca, 
situated in the Sierra Madre, on the frontiers of the Province of Vera Cruz. 
Their neighbors on the South were the Zapotecs and Mixes, on the North and 


East the Nahuas. They lived in secluded valleys and on rough mountain sides. 


The following is quoted from Belmar: 


Los Chinanteca 
En la parte Norte del Estado de Oaxaca se encuentra el territorio conocido con 
el nombre de la Chinantla, comprendiendo parte de los Distritos de Ixtlan, 
Choapan, Cuicatlan, Teotitlan, Villa-Alta y Tuxtepec. En este territorio se 
haya repartida la nacién chinanteca, y tiene como principales centros de poblacién 
Yolox, Jocotepec y Usila. Los chinanteca confinan con los mixteca, mazateca, 
mexica, zapoteca y ayooks (mixes). El ntimero de individuos que componen 


esta raza segun los datos estadisticos, es de 18,051. 
“The towns of the Chinantecs,’’ says Dr Starr, “are in the 


Districts of Chicatlan and Villa Alta of Oaxaca. Garcia y Cubas 
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in 1876 claimed 12,000 population."” We have no vocabularies 
from Cuicatlan or Villa Alta, but we have two from Tuxtepec and 
Choapan. 

Pimentel makes this statement: 


Hervas en su Catdlogo de las lenguas conocidas, considera que el Chinanteco 


es afin del zapoteco, asi como el mazateco. Re specto 4 este idioma estoy con- 


forme con ia opinion de Hervds, segun lo que anteriormente he manifestado; 


pero del Chinanteco no encuentro ni muestras que estudiar, ni noticias exactas 
sobre su filiacién. Burgoa en su Historia Geogrdfica, habla del Chinanteco como 
de un idioma 4spero y violente, lo cual no conviene con el zapoteco que es dulce 


y suave. Sin embargo, como el acento puede cambiar sin alterarse el fondo de un 


idioma, no es decisiva la indicacién de Burgoa, y en consequencia, admitirmos al 
Chinanteco en la familia mixteco-zapoteco aunque en el concepto de dudoso en su 
clasificacién. 

It hardly seems right to classify a language in a family, even 
with the ‘‘concept of doubt,’’ when neither material by which to 
judge it nor any notices concerning its classification is found. 

Brinton discusses the language both in The American Race and 
in his paper read before the American Philosophical Society, 
January 15, 1892. Therein he describes the language and, noting 
its entire dissimilarity of morphology and words to the surrounding 
idioms, reaches the conclusion that it is the only representative of a 
linguistic stock. In The American Race Brinton quotes Berendt in 
the following words: 

Spoken in the midst of a diversity of languages connected more or less among 
themselves, it is itself unconnected with them, and is rich in peculiar features 
both as to roots and its grammatical structure. It is probable that we have 
in it one of the original languages spoken before the advent of the Nahuas on 
Mexican soil, perhaps the mythical Olmecan. 

Leén considers Chinantec as belonging to the Mixtecan-Zapo- 
tecan family, on what ground is not known, as he presents no new 
evidence nor does he quote his authorities. Belmar likewise puts it 
in the Mixteco-Zapotecan family, and also fails to present ade- 
quate proofs. Thomas and Swaaton, however, consider it as the 
sole representative of the Chinantec stock. 

The Chinantec vocabularies collected by Dr Pefiafiel have been 
compared with those collected by him from the surrounding stocks, 


particularly Mazateco, Mixteco, and Zapoteco, but no resemblance 
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between them could be found. It seems impossible to classify 
Chinanteco as a member of the Zapotec stock, as other authors 
have done, therefore Brinton’s classification is followed and its 


independence as a stock language retained. 


V. CHONTAL STOCK (Familia Chontal 
CHONTAI 
Chontal is spoken in a small area close to the Pacific ocean in the 
districts of Tehuantepec and Yautepec. The towns in which it is 
spoken are scattered among the Zapotec settlements. Our vocabu- 


laries come from the following places: 


District of Tehuantepec: District of Yautepec: 
Tequistlan. Santa Maria Ecatepec. 
Huamelula. Santa Lucia Mecaltepec. 


Santa Maria Candelaria. 


Chontecomatlan. 


Orozco y Berra says it is spoken in the Department of Tlacolula 


and gives the following villages: 


Ecatepec, Santa Maria: 


Teipan. Pefia. 
Jilotepequillo. Jamiltepe 
Acatepec. Tecolotepec 
Chontecomatlan. Candelaria. 
Tlahuilotepec. Suchiltepec. 
Ixcotepec. Topiltepec. 
Mecaltepec Tlacolulita. 
Chongo. Ecaltepec, San Miguel. 
Sosoltepec. Alotepec. 
Chiltepec. Zapotitlan 
Petacaltepec. Tepalcatepec. 


Belmar describes their distribution in the following manner: 


Estos pueblos en el Estado de Oaxaca comprendian en tiempo del régimen 
colonial el partido llamado chontales, cuya cabecera fué el pueblo de Santa 
Maria Ecatepec. Se extendian de Oriente 4 Poniente de Huamelula. 

En la actualidad dicha nacién chontal se haya extendida en el Estado de 
Oaxaca, en los distritos de Yautepec y Tehuantepec. 


Los chontales se encuentran al Sureste “de la cabecera de Yautepec, dis- 


| 
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frutando de los diferentes climas, segiin la fragosidad de sus terrenos, y rodeados 
por los mixes, los: zapoteca y los zoque, de cuyos usos y costumbres participan. 

Regarding the Chontal and their language Dr Starr says: 

An unfortunate confusion exists regarding these people. Orozco y Berra is 
partly to blame for it; Brinton has increased the confusion by an attempt to 
remove it. Orozco’s error is in calling some of the more important Chontal towns 
Trique: he also gives a list of real Chontal towns, but at the same time introduces 
at least one Zapotec town into the list,—Tlacolulita. The Oaxaca Chontals live 
in the District of Tehuantepec. Brinton claims that Chontal is a misnomer 
that it is a word meaning stranger, and not a tribal name, and that it is equally 
applicable to many different tribes. That the word is Aztec, meaning stranger, 
is true: that the word may be applicable to various tribes may be true, though 
not yet proved. That the name is regularly and consistently applied to the towns 
of Oaxaca above indicated is certain; that the people living in these towns call 


themselves Chontals, and speak one and the same language which they call 


Chontal, is also certain. 

In view of these facts it seems better to discontinue the use of 
the name Tequixtlatecan, both for the stock and its languages. 
Concerning the affiliation of Chontal much difference of opinion 
exists. Orozco y Berra classed it as a member of the Mayan family; 
Pimentel considered it a separate stock; both Leén and Belmar 
regarded it as a member of the Nahuatlan stock, while Brinton 
thought it probably belongs in the Yuman. Thomas and Swanton 
make no statement regarding its relationship. As no Yuman 
material was at hand the writer wil! call it a separate stock, for no 


resemblance to Mexican or to Maya is apparent. 


VI. HUAVE STOCK (Familia Hua 
HUAVEI 
Huave is spoken in a few villages in the districts of Juchitan and 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific coast. The vocabularies of Dr Pejfiafiel 
come from the following towns: 
District of Juchitlan: District of Tehuantepec: 
San Francisco Hixhuatan. San Mateo del Mar. 
San Dionisio del Mar. 
Santa Maria del Mar. 
Orozco y Berra lists these four towns and Ixhuatlan. Juan de 


Torres, writing in 1580, described them as living in the same locality 
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which they now inhabit. Belmar gives the same villages as Orozco 
y Berra, but says: “ Ixhuatlan se haya abandonado en la actualidad.”’ 
Dr Starr confirms this in the following words: 

They have today but four villages, San Mateo del Mar, Santa Maria del 
Mar, San Francisco del Mar, and San Dionisio del Mar. Ixhuatan, mentioned 
by Orozco, has long been abandoned. We can say nothing of the language but 
present a brief vocabulary. The people are conservative and are rarely visited 
by white men. Their towns lie at t'). edges of, or near, long and narrow, shallow 
lagoons of salt water reaching inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

A great deal of difference of opinion exists over the classification 
of Huave. Orozco y Berra did not know how to classify it, but 
believed it to be related to some linguistic family in Guatemala, for 
what reason he does not say. His statement follows: 

Su lengua es. diferente de las otras que se hablan en México: huave hemos 
visto que la nombran en los libros consultados, solo el MS. de Juan de Torres la 
llama guazonteca (huazonteca), por lo cual le damos ambas denominaciones: 
no la hemos clasificado y creemos que corresponde 4 alguna de las familias de 
Guatemala. 

Dr Leén places it in the family Maya-Quicheana. Belmar also 
believes it related to Maya and gives a list of words to prove it, 
but there does not seem to be much similarity between Maya and 
Huave. Brinton was of the opinion that “the vocabularies of their 
tongue are too imperfect to permit identification.’’ Thomas and 
Swanton believe that it constitutes a family in itself. ‘So far as is 
known,” they say, “the language cannot be assigned to any recog- 
nized stock—therefore for the present it must remain as the repre- 
sentative of a distinct family.”” We agree with them in this and 


accordingly class it as a distinct stock. 


VII. ZOQUE STOCK (Familia Zogue) 

Mixe and Zoque are the only members of this family found in 
Oaxaca. Thomas and Swanton include Old Popoloco and Ta- 
pachula in the same family. They follow Berendt in regard to 
Popoloco, and Sapper in respect to Tapachula. As we have no 
material from these two languages we cannot render an opinion. 
The resemblance and the relationship between Mixe and Zoque is 
so close and so well established that it is needless to quote vocabu- 


laries. 
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1. ZOQUE 

Zoque is spoken in the extreme eastern portion of Oaxaca and 
in the adjoining districts of Chiapas and Tabasco. When treating 
of their distribution, Orozco y Berra says: 

Los Zoques se encuentran derramados en Chiapas, Tabasco, y Oaxaca, 
tienen al Norte el mexicano y el chontal, al Este el tzendal, el tzotzil y el chia- 
panico, al Sur el mexicano y al Oeste el huave, el zapoteco, y el mixe. 

He gives the following list of Zoque villages in Oaxaca: 
Chimalapa, San Miguel. Zanatepec, Santo Domingo. 
Chimalapa, Santa Maria. Niltepec, Santiago. 

Tapana, San Pedro. 

Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies come from San Miguel Chimalapa 
and Santa Maria Chimalapa of the district of Juchitan. They are 
the first two of Orozco y Berra’s list. 


2. MIXE 
Mixe is spoken to the west of Zoque. We are particularly well 
informed about the names of their villages, having the lists of 
Orozco y Berra, Belmar, and Pefiafiel. 


The latter’s vocabularies come from the following places: 


District of Choapan: District of Villa Alta: 
Atitlan. Mixistlan. 
Puxmeteca. Santa Maria Asuncfon Totontepe 
District of Juchitan: San Pablo Ayutla. 
San Juan Guichicovi. Tlahuitolotepec 
District of Tehuantepec: San Cristobal Chichicaxtepec. 
Mazatlan San Juan. District of Yautepec 


Cacalotepec 
San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 
Belmar has made a thorough study of the Mixe and gives the 
following villages. Those found in our list are indicated by an 
asterisk. 


District of Choapan: Parroquia de Puxmetecan 
Parroquia de Atitlan: Puxmetecan* Cotzocén 
Atitlan* Zacatepec Ozolotepec Chisme 
Alotepec Metaltepec Candayor 
Ayacastepec Parroquia de Ayutla:* 
\vutla* lamazulapam 
Tepuxtepec Tlahuilotepec* 


Tepantlalli 
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District of Yaut« 


f Juchitan: per 
Guichicovi* Parroquia de Juquila 
District of Tehuantepec: Cacalotepec* Ocotepe 


\catlan Mazatlan* 
Chimaltepe Tutla 
lacatepec 

of Villa Alta: 


Parrots ia d 


Chichicaxtepec: 
Huitepe 
Mete pec 


Parro¢ ia ce lotonepec: 


\ eper 
Jayac iste pe 
110ng Ocotepec 

fare 


Urozco Berra’s list corre sponds 


follows 


Malac atepec 


Chimaltepec 


pustepec 
lamasulepan 
Tepantlali 
T lahuitoltepe: 
Chichicastepec 
Mixistlan 
Huitepec, Santa Maria 
Tiltepec 
Yacochi 


Canotlan 


Huitepec 


closely 


Acatlancito 


Parroquia de Quezaltepec: 


* 


Ixcuintepec 


Coatlan 


Parroquia de Jilotepec: 


Jilote per 


Dp 
Candavoé 
7 
Chism«e 

Guichi Ss 


Jilotepec Santia 
Agua blanca 
Jilotepec San Pedro 
Jilotepec San Sebastiar 
lilotepe 
Niza\ 


Lachixonaxe 


San Cruz 


iquinta 


Juiquila 
Cacalot 


Ocote per 


eper 
pe 


Ac atlac into 
Lachixila 


Quiavicusas 
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Tiltepes Nazaviguiti 
Mixestlan Agua Blan Lachixonase 
Yacochi 
with this. It is as 
\catlan San Pedro Metepe 
Tutla I 
Mazatlan 
Atitlan in | 
macatepec Bow ce Mont 
Al teper 
\etaltepe 
\ acaxtepec 
ia 
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Xovaquia Totontepec 
Lachixela Jazacastepec 
Quetzaltepec Amatepec 
Coatlan Jareta 
Cemotlan Tonoguia 
Camollan Ocorepec 
Ixcuintepec Tepitongo 
Huitepec Moetun 


VIII. MEXICAN STOCK (Familia Mexicana) 
Mexican (AZTEC) 
Dr Pefiafiel has five Mexican vocabularies. They come from 


the following places: 


District of Silacayoapam: District of Tuxtepec: 
Santa Ana Rayén Tuxtepec 

District of Teotitlan: District of Pochutla: 
Santa Maria Teopoxco Pochutla 


San Martin Toxpalan 
These five vocabularies represent three distinct dialects. The 
three vocabularies from the districts of Silacayoapam and Teotitlan 
belong to the Puebla dialect, which is very similar to classical 
Mexican, or that dialect spoken in the valley of Mexico, the chief 
difference being that the glottal stop is replaced by an unvoiced 
palatal spirant. 


The other two vocabularies represent quite distinct dialects. 


The Tuxtepec Dialect 

The dialect spoken in Tuxtepec-sshows many phonetic differences, 
among the most important being the use of ¢ in Tuxtepec where the 
classical Mexican has tl. The absence of the saltillo is noticeable. 
Both & and ¢ occur in the Tuxtepec dialect, where in the classical 
dialect only k occurs. Final 1 is dropped in Tuxtepec. Some of the 
differences of a morphological nature are: the retention of the ¢ in 
the possessive form where it is dropped in the valley (amat paper, 
nuamat my paper, the classical correspondents being amatl and 
namauh); the absence, with one exception, of reduplicated plurals, 
such as cocoa plural of coatl, snake; the absence of the preterite 


form of the verb with an o augment. 
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During the writer’s stay in Tuxtepec careful inquiry was made 
in regard to other possible Mexican villages nearby, but none was 
found. The nearest villages are all Chinantec, some of which 
are not much more than fifteen miles from Tuxtepec. The Maza- 
tecan villages are much nearer than the nearest Mexican town. 

Amatlan, lower down the river Popolhuapam, is the nearest 
Mexican town, and is distant about 75 miles. There were no infor- 
mants whose services could be obtained, but the testimony of the 
people of Acoula, who still speak Mexican fluently, is that the two 
villages spoke the same dialect. Acoula is ten or fifteen miles 
distant from Amatlan. The dialect of Amatlan is quite different 
from Tuxtepec, although neither have the ¢/ sound. In fact, it is 
quite probable that the dialects of most of the Mexican area did 
not have that sound. In the grammar of Cortés Zedefia, of the 
bishopric of Guadelaxara, it is absent, and Dr Walter Lehmann 
finds it also absent from the Central American dialects. It probably 
does not occur in Chiapas and Tabasco, and it is absent in Pochutla. 

Besides this feature, the Pochutla dialect shows many interesting 
differences from the classical dialect. Among the most important 
is the shifting of accent. For the classical dialect it is always on 
the antepenult; in the Pochutla dialect it is almost always on the 
ultima. 


NAMES OF THE VILLAGES FROM WHICH PENAFIEL’S 
VOCABULARIES COME 


I. FAMILIA ZAPOTECA: 
1. Zapoteco. 

Distrito del Centro.—San Bartola Coyotepec. 

Distrito de Choapin.—Yahuive, Jaltepec 

Distrito de Ejutla—Santa Maria Chichihualtepec, Coateces 
Altas, San Vicente Coatlan, San Martin Lachila, Santa 
Cruz Nixila, San Andrés Sabache. 

Distrito de Jamiltepec——San Antonio Ocotlan 

Distrito de Juchitén.—Juchitan, Espinal, Unién Hidalgo 

Distrito de Miahuatlan——San Mateo Rio Hondo, San Juan 
Mixtepec, San Agustin Mixtepec, San Luis Amatlan, 


San Pablo Coatlan, Santa Maria Coatlan, San Andrés 
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Paxtlan, Santiago Papaguia, Santiago Xanica, Santa 
Maria Ozolotepec, San Juan Ozolotepec, Santo Tomas 
Tamazulapan, Santa Caterina Cuixtla, Santa Cruz 
Ozolotepec. 

Distrito de Ocotlan. Ocotlan de Morelos, Santiago Apostol, 
Santa Ana Zegache, San Pedro Apostol, Ocotlan Mag- 
delena, San Baltasar Chichicapan, Santa Lucia Ocatlan, 
San Miguel Tilquiapan, Santa Tomas Jelieza, Santa 


Martin Tilcajeta. 


Distrito de Pochutla.—Pifias San Mateo, San Juan Loxicha. 

Distrito de Tehuantepec.—Tehuantepec, Tlacotepec, Jalapa 
del Estado. 

Distrito de Tlacolula. Tlacolula de Matemoros, Villa de 


Mitla, San Pablo Mitla, Tlacochahuaya, San Juan 
Teitepac, San Pedro Quiatoni, San Dionisio Ocotepec, 
Teotitlan del Valle, San Juan Guelavia, San Lucas 
Quiavini, Santiago Matatlan, Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrito de Tlaxiaco.— San Pedro el Alto, Yolotepec de la 
Paz, Chalcatongo, San Juan. 

Distrito de Villa Alta.—Beltaza, Tanetze, Talea Lachiroag, 
Tabag, Yazona, San Francisco Cajonos, Zoochila, 
Xagalaxi, Lachixila Vijanos. 

Distrito de Zimatlén.—Zimatlan, Santa Maria Zachila, 
Huixtepec, Santa Cruz Mixtepec, Ayoquezco. 

Distrito de Yautepec.—San Bartolo Yautepec, Santa Maria 
Asuncién Quiegolani, Quiechapa. 

2. Solteco. 
Distrito de Villa.—Alvarez (Zimatlan), San Miguel Solo. 
3. Chatino. 
Distrito de Juquila——San Juan Quiahije, Santa Crnz 
Tepenixtlahuaca, Santa Maria Tlapanalquiahuitl, Sa" 
Juan Lachao, Zensontepec. 
AMILIA MIXTECA: 
1. Mixteco. 
Distrito de Huajuapan.—Huajolotitlan, Miltepec Santiago, 
Santiago Chazumba, San Martin Zacatepec, Tequistepec. 
Distrito de Jamiltepec.—Jamiltepec. 
Distrito de Juquila.—Tututepec. 
Distrito de Juxtlahuaca.—J uxtlahuaca, San Juan Mixtepec, 
Tecomaxtlahuaca, San Juan Lagunas, Santiago Coyco- 


yan, Santa Caterina Noltepec. 


= 
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Distrito de Nochixtlan—Nochixtlan, Yahuitlan, Santo 
Domingo, Yodocono Magdelena, Tilantongo Santiago, 
Magdelena Jaltepec, Apoala Santiago, Teozacoalo San 


Pedro, San Pedro Cantaros, Tecomatlan, San Miguel. 


Distrito de Silacayoapan.—San Pedro, San Miguel Ahue- ‘) 
huetitlan, Calihuala, Tlapacingo San Francisco. 
Distrito de Teotitlan——San Juan Coatzopan. 
Distrito de Teposcolulu.—San Vicente Nufia, San Pedro 
Martin Yucunana, Tlatayapan, Santa Maria Tiltepec. 
2. Cuicateco. 
Distrito de Cuicatlan.—Cuicatlan, Concepcién Papalo, San 
Francisco Chapulapa. 
3. Amuzgo. 
Distrito Jamiltepec—San Pedro Amuzgos. 
FAMILIA MAZATECA: 
1A. Chocho. 
Distrito de Coixtlahuaca.—Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan Tequis- 
tepec, San Jerénimo Otla, Tlapitepec. 
Distrito de Teposcolulu—-Santa Maria Tamazulapan, 
San Antonio Acutla. 
1B. Popoloco. < 


Distrito de Coixtlahuaca.—Coixtlahuaca, Santo Domingo 
Tepene. 
2A. Mazateco. 
Distrito de Teototlan.—-San Lorenzo, Cuanelcuiltitla, Hua- 
utla de Jimenez, Huechuetlan San Francisco. 
Disirito de Tuxtepec——Jalapa de Diaz, San Miguel Soyal- 
tepec, San Pedro Ixcatlan. 
2B. Ixcateco. 
Distrito de 
Distrito de 


3. Trique. 


Teotitlan. 
Tuxte pec.- 


Ixcatlan Santa Maria. 


Ixcatlan. 


Distrito dz Juxtlahuaca.—San Juan Copala. 
FAMILIA CHINANTECA: 
1. Chinanteco. 

Distrito de Tuxtepec-—San Pedro Loochiapa, San Antonio 
Analco, Santiago Tlatepusco, Santa Cruz Tepetotutla, 
San Juan Bautista valle Nacional, San Felipe Usila, 
San Lucas Ojitlan. 

Distrito de Chiapam.—Leatao’ San Juan. 
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V. FAMILIA CHONTAL: 
1. Chontal. Tequistlan. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec—Tequistlan, Huamelula. 
Distrito Yautepec-—Santa Maria Ecatepec, Santa Lucia 
Mecaltepec, Santa Maria Candelaria, Chontecomoatlan. 
VI. Famitia HUAVE: 
1. Huave. 
Distrito de Juchitan—San Francisco Hixhuatan, San 
Dionisio del Mar, Santa Maria del Mar. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec-—San Mateo del Mar. 
VII. Famiria ZoQue: 
1. Mixe. 
Distrito de Choapan.—Atitlan, Puxmetacan. 
Distrito de Juchitan.—San Juan Guichicovi. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec.—Mazatlan San Juan. 
Distrito de Villa Alta.—Mixistlan, Santa Maria Asuncién 
Totontepec, San Pablo Ayutla, Tlahuitolt, pec, San 
Cristébal Chichicaxtepec. 4 
Distrito Yautepec.—Cacalotepec, San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 
2. Zoque. 
Distrito de Juchitan.—San Miguel Chimalapa, Santa Maria 
Chimalapa. 
VIII. MEXICANA: 
1. Mexican. 
Distrito de Pochutla.—Pochutla. 
Distrito de Silacayoapam.—Santa Ana Rayén. 
Distrito de Tuxtepec.—Tuxtepe 
Distrito de Teotilan.—Santa Maria Teopoxco, San Martin 


Toxpalan. 
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W J] McGEE! 


WILLIAM JoHN Meow or, as he preferred to be known, W J McGee, 


was born on a farm at Farl@-, Dubuque county, Iowa, April 17, 1853, and 


died of cancer at Washingfon, D. C., September 8, 1912. He was the 


son of James and Martha 


Anderson) McGee, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 


his paternal great-great-g@indfather having been Alexander McGee of 


County Down, Ireland, who emigrated to the United States, while on 


the maternal side the lim: leads back to Samuel Anderson, of Irish 


parentage, who was born sea in 1740. Both of these grandparents 


espoused the American case in the Revolution. In his early years, 


although large for his age, | IcGee was frail in health, averse to manual 
labor, and rather uncertai#: in disposition; and even in later life, not 
withstanding his apparent robustness, he was not so strong physically 


as was generally supposed. } 


McGee attended irreg\\!arly a county district school, of the kind 
common to sparsely settleg communities, until he was about fourteen 
years of age, from which bine his education was almost entirely the 
result of intense individual }ort, in which he was urged and stimulated 


by his mother, an excellen3!y well-informed woman, who was anxious 


that her children should bt well educated. Tlie last one apparently 
to give him formal instruction, in 1867-68, was an elder brother. The 


boy proved to be an apt pupil, acquiring knowledge with wonderful 


eas* and retaining it in whi iter developed into a really remarkable 

a 

memory. These home studjes were tontinued through the years 1867 

to 1874, and included Latin, (Ge: man, and higher mathematics. He also 

read law, and to a slight extent engaged in justice-court practice. His 


self-acquired knowledge of mathematics, which included astronomy and 


surveying, combined with field truction by a maternal uncle, made 
him an excellent surveyor, and his services in this capacity were not only 
| much in demand in the neighborhood, but increased his powers of observa- 


tion during the outdoor work that ultimately led him into the paths of 


1 Much of the information contained in this notice, especially with reference to 
the early life of Dr McGee, was kindly furnished by Dr F. H. Knowlton, of the United 


States Geological Survey 


| 
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geology and anthropology. Meanwhile, when about twenty years of 
age, he worked at the forge and became engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of agricultural implements. In conjunction with an elder brother 
and a cousin he invented and patented, June 9, 1874, an improved 
adjustable cultivator, but the device was not a commercial success. 

\s is well known, McGee's first serious scientific work was in the 
field of geology. In 1878 he was enrolled as a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in affiliation with its section 
of geology, and in the same year published his first paper on a geological 
topic. From 1877 to 1881 he prosecuted, as a private enterprise, a 


topographic and geological survey of an area in northeastern lowa 


covering about 12,000 square miles. 

It was evidently during this field work that McGee’s interest in 
anthropological research was first aroused. In 1878 appeared his first 
paper on an anthropological subject—‘‘On the Artificial Mounds of 
Northeastern Iowa, and the Evidence of the Employment of a Unit of 
Measurement in their Erection’’—an immediate outcome of his geo- 
logical studies and surveys in the preceding year. At the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at St Louis 
in 1878 he presented a paper “On an Anatomical Peculiarity by which | 
Crania of the Mound Builders may be Distinguished from those of 
Modern Indians,’’ in which, as in the case of his earlier paper, were 
presented views that, while characteristic of the period, are untenable 
in the light of present knowledge but serve to illustrate the great advance 
made in the elucidation of archeological problems during subsequent 
years. 

McGee's first work under Federal auspices was a report on the 
building stones of Iowa, prepared for the Tenth Census (1880), published 
in 1884. This, but more especially his careful work on the multifarious 
phenomena of glaciation in the upper Mississippi valley, had attracted 
wide attention, and in July, 1883, when thirty years of age, he was called 
to the United States Geological Survey by its director, Major J. W. 

Powell, where for ten years he served as a geologist and performed 
important scientific work. On June 30, 1893, McGee resigned from the 
Geological Survey to assume, on the following day, the active charge of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, under the directorship of Major | 
Powell, with the title of ethnologist, and a year later his designation was 
changed to ethnologist-in-charge. During his service with this Bureau, 
which extended through a decade, he continued active scientific work 


whenever the pressure of the administrative duties of a Government 


| 
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office permitted. His most noteworthy undertaking in this direction, 
which resulted in his most important contribution to anthropology, 
was a study, during two seasons, of the Seri Indians of Tiburon island 
in the Gulf of California and of the adjacent coast of Sonora, in 1894 and 
1895. With a small party he conducted the only scientific expedition 
to Tiburon island that had ever been attempted, and prepared a topo 
graphic map of the island home of the Seri, but as the Indians fled on 
the approach of the party, McGee did not come in contact with them 


on the island, depending for his information on a band employed by 


Mexican ranchman near the Sonora coast The results of these studies 
formed one of the accompanying papers of the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the B rea ol \merican Ethnology. Subsequentl\ he spe it seve il 


weeks in northern Lower California, making observations among the Co- 
a Indians, but the results were not published. sased chiefly on mate- 


red bv the late J Owen Dorsev, McGee prepared a memoir on 


The Siouan Indiat to serve as an introduction to Dorsey's ‘‘Siouan 
Sociolog oth of which papers appear in the Fifteenth Annual Report 
‘ e Burea Based on a coll iO of Per ia trephined skulls 


collected by Dr M. A. Mufiiz, of Peru, McGee prepared, in conjunction 


itl D1 M iniz a de scriptive paper which was published in the Sixteenth 
\nt 1 Repor of the Bureau, while in the Nineteenth Report he presented 
é Primiti Numbe with the result tl Cornell College 

e, conferred on him the degree LL.D.1i 1901 McGee's 
ological bibli y ilone is an extended e, while his writings 

ientific subjects generally are extremely varied and extensive. He 
esigned from the Bureau of American Ethnology, July 31, 1903, to 
is e charge of the department of anthropolog f the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St Louis, where he was acti also in organizing 


the World’s Congress of Arts and Sciences in 1904, of which he was senior 
eaker in its department of anthropology. At the close of the exposition 
director of the Louis Public Museum,” which 
never developed much more than the name; and in 1907, after spending 
period in the Papagueria desert of Sonora and Arizona, he became 
associated with the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of 
\griculture as an expert in subsoil erosion and subsoil waters, which 
position he held until the time of his death. Meanwhile he became 
interested in the conservation movement and was selected as vice-chair- 
man and secretary of the Inland Waterways Commission, of which he was 
the leading spirit and in whose interest he was the most active worker. 
In 1888 he married Anita Newcomb, who, with a son and a daughter, 


survive him. 


hm: 
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McGee was a man of commanding presence, of remarkable mental 
vitality, ingenuity, and versatility, and of almost fanatical perseverance. 
He had a personal fondness for the unusual, as his preference in respect 
to the initials of his given name and his strong liking for the coinage of 
new terms suggest. But McGee was human withal, and the most 
generous character, both with his slender purse and his store of knowledge, 
that any of his host of intimates ever knew. He was sympathetic and 
hel; 


cost, to resent any seeming interference with it. He was remarkably 


ful, with almost unlimited ambition, and ever ready, whatever the 


alert and resourceful, as an incident of one of the meetings of the American 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science will show. A local divine, 
mistaking McGee for a fellow minister, invited him to fill his pulpit at a 
Sunday evening service. McGee, although not affiliated with any 
church, immediately accepted, and selecting as his text the words “ Love 


1 


ye one another,”’ delivered an address remarkable for its eloquence an 
replete with human sympathy and understanding. 

McGee’s interest extended to almost every branch of science, as his 
constant activities in behalf of and his affiliation with many scientific 
bodies attest. He became a member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington soon after coming to the capital and served as its president 
from 1898 to 1900. In 1902 he was foremost in the founding of the 
American Anthropological Association, of which he was elected the first 
president. When the American Anthropologist was established in 1899, 
McGee became one of the two constructive owners, sharing its finan- 
cial responsibilities before it came under the control of the American 
Anthropological Association. The scientific and other learned organiza 
tions of which he was an active member are too numerous to list here. 

The courage and fortitude so characteristic of McGee in his most 
active days he did not permit to desert him toward the close of his life. 
Aware of his fatal malady long before the end, he determined to note 
carefully the progress of the disease (which first manifested itself in the 
Sonora desert fourteen years before), in the hope that the interests of 
learning might be subserved. The result of these observations was 
published in Science shortly after his death. Notwithstanding intense 
suffering and separation from all his kindred, and with full knowledge 
of the inevitable, he worked assiduously on the final revision of a scientific 
memoir which he finished on the eve of the final dissolution. 

W J McGee was an unusually remarkable man. It would be a 
difficult task to appraise now the vaiue of his varied contributions to 


knowledge, to recall even a tithe of his generosities, or to recount the 


i 


a 


| 
| 
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multitude of his interests. From early manhood he was a strong advo- 
cate of the diffusion of knowledge, and his last efforts were devoted to 
this lifelong purpose. The following is an extract from his will: 
“Pursuant to an intention fixed in early manhood on learning that 
_ a certain State provided by law that medical graduates should have had 
‘1 dissecting-room experience, and yet made so little provision for the 
requisite subjects; and conformably with the shocking economic waste 
represented by the cities of the dead in the long-settled portions of the 
country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my efforts and 
myself to the public good, I give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor.” 


F. W. H 
ROBERT FLETCHER 


Dr ROBERT FLETCHER, one of the founders of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington in February, 1879, died at Washington, November 
8, 1912. 

Dr Fletcher was born in Bristol, England, March 6, 1823, and there- 


fore was in his ninetieth year at the time of his death. His father, also 


named Robert Fletcher, was an attorney; his mother was Esther Wall. 
Dr Fletcher was educated at private schools and later studied law for 
two years in his father’s office. He then turiied his attention to medicine, 
pursuing his studies first at the Bristol Medical School, then at the 
London Hospital, being graduated from the latter institution after five 
years’ study. Before his death Dr Fletcher was the oldest living gradu- 
ate. He was made a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and of the London Society of Apothecaries in 1544. 

In 1843 Dr Fletcher married Miss Hannah Howe of Bristol, and three 
children were born: Arthur Henry Fletcher, Lieutenant, U.S. N.; Robert 
Howe Fletcher, Captain, U. S. A., and Catherine Agnes Fletcher, the 
wife of general Leon A. Matile, U. S. A. Dr Fletcher's wife died at 
Washington, January 20, 1889. 

Dr Fletcher came to the United States and settled at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1547, W here he practised his profession. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he entered the service of the United States and spent two 
years in active duty in the field as Surgeon of the First Ohio Volunteers. 
He was then commissioned as Surgeon, U. S. Volunteers, and given 
charge of military hospital No. 7, at Nashville, Tennessee. Later he 


was appointed Medical Purveyor. At the close of the war he was 


9 
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sery ice. 


of the Army in Washington, and, in association with 


Dr ROBERT FLETCHER 


and an extended knowledge of ancient and modern 


monumental work aggregates 1,450 pages. 


U. S. A., and was associated with Dr John S. Billings, 


of the Army, and others, prepared the two volumes, | 


entitled Statistics, Medical and Anthrepological, of the 


[N. S., 14, 


breveted Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel for faithful and meritorious 


In 1871 Dr Fletcher entered the office of the Provost-Marshal-General 


Dr J. H. Baxter, 
yublished in 1875, 
Provost-Marshal- 
General's Bureau, 
Derived from Rec- 
ords oj the E - 
amination for 
Military Service 
in the Armies of 
the United States 
g the lateWar 
of the Rebellion of 
over a Mill Re 
cruits, Drafted 
Ven, Substitutes 
and Enlisted We nN. 


Dr Fletcher wrote 


aurin 


especially the por- 
tion bearing the 
title “‘An Outline 
of the History of 
Anthropometry, 
or the Attempts 
to Ascertain the 
Proportions of the 
Human Body” 
(pp. Ixii-Ixxxviii 

including a bibli- 
ography which 


could have been 


compiled at that time only by great labor combined with good judgment 


languages. This 


In 1876 Dr Fletcher was appointed aa Acting Assistant Surgeon, 


of the Army, who 


was in charge of the Library of the Surgeon General’s Office. He now 


became engaged in the preparation of tht great Index Catalogue of the 


| 
| 
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Library, which has appeared in yearly \ mes beginning in 1880 and 
has entered a second series, with a tota thirty-three volumes. This 


work is another monument to Dr Flett’,%’s industry, knowledge, and 


good judgment. In addition, a month’ idex Medicus was commenced 
r in 1879, with Dr Fletcher as associa e “‘litor. After twenty years the 
\ publication was discontinued, but it “ resumed in 1903 and has con- 
! tinued to the present time, with Dr Fe cher as editor-in-chief until 1912. 
The study of law pursued by Dr Fletcher making the subject of 
medical jurisprudence especially < tive to him, he lectured thereon 
at the medical department of & mbian (now George Washington) 
University from 1884 to A888, and A Johns Hopkins Medical School from 

| 1897 to 1903. F 
Dr Fletcher was yd ember «' a number of societies, including the 
ollowing: Anthropo’ al Soc’ ty of Washington (of which he was 
President for sevegg! terms), , American Folk-lore Society, American 
\cademy of Polit ff 1 Social’Science, American Statistical Association, 
| \merican Assoc] cr the Advancement of Science (a fellow), Amer- 
ican Medical A-¥ iitipn, College of Physicians and Surgeons of Phila- 
delphia, Medi iety of the District of Columbia (honorary), Philo- 
sophical Sod 7 ot Washington (sometime President), Washington 
} \cademy of Sieuces, Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Société 


d’Hygiéne of Paris. In 1910 Dr Fletcher received a gold medal from 
the Royai Coliege of Surgeons, a distinction that had been accorded to 
physicians only eleven times in ninety years. On him was conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1884 by Columbian 
University, and only a few days prior to his death he received the degree 
of M.D. from the Bristol Medical College, in which he first attended 
medical lectures. A life-size portrait of Dr Fletcher graces the Library 
f the Surgeon General's Office in the Army Medical Museum building 
at Washington. 


Dr Fletcher was rather tall and slender; in manner always extremely 


dignified, and ever courteous and helpful. His store of knowledge of 
medicine and of the collateral sciences and their bibliography was always 
at the service of those in quest. 

The more important writings of Dr Fletcher, in addition to those 


above mentioned, are as follows: 


Prehistoric Trephining and Cranial Amulets. 1882. 

Paul Broca ard the French School of Anthropology. 1882 
Human Proportion in Art and Anthropometry. 1883. 
Tattooing among Civilized Peoples. 1883. 


AM. 
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Myths of the Robin Redbreast in Earlier English Poetry. 1898. 

The Vigor and Expressiveness of Older English. 1890. 

The New School of Criminal Anthropology. 1891. 

The Poet, Is he Born, not Made? 1893. 

Anatomy and Art. 1895. 

Brief Memoir of Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. 1895. 

Medical Lore in the Older English Dramatists and Poets (Exclusive of Shaks- 
peart 1895. 

The Witches’ Pharmacopeeia. 1896. 

Scopelism. 1897. (Said to be the first paper on this subject in English.) 

A Tragedy of the Great Plague at Milan in 1630. 1898. 

On Some Diseases bearing the Names of Saints. 1912. 

Columns of Infamy. (In the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


D. S. LAMB 
ANDRFW LANG 


In the death of Mr Lang anthropology has lost one of its most 
picturesque and persevering students. The light touch, the quaint humor, 
the literary tone, the flashes of an intelligence better remembered for its 
keenness and quick perception than for its depth and breadth, are insep- 
arably bound up with Mr Lang’s reputation in scientific circles. He 
would prefer this guise to that of erudite research, so his whole literary 
personality would seem to declare,—and to this ideal he was consistent. 
Such were, in the main, the characteristics of his articles in Man and 
in Folk Lore, his contributions to Anthropology and the Classics, to 
Anthropological Essays dedicated to E. B. Tylor, and in such of his 
books as Magic and Religion, Myth, Magic and Religion, The Making 
of Rel 


death, that we might expect other volumes from his pen. They will 


ion, and The Secret of the Totem. He had announced, prior to his 


probably be forthcoming in posthumous editions. 

Mr Lang’s argumentation, too frequently evasive and half-serious, was 
now and then incisive and illuminating. The theory that totems were 
the result of the restriction of a given group to one particular kind of 


food was effectively answered by th tort that “ man cannot live by 


witchetty-grubs alone.’”’ But M: Wang’s greatest service to anthropology 
has been by way of enlisting others in its service through the enticing 
chapters of his earlier works. Many have been turned by his writings 
to the great field of opportunity and have contributed, each in his way, 
some bit of knowledge or guidance to the study of man. 

Mr Lang was more than an ethnologist, more than a writer and 
researcher in mythology, religion, magic, and various forms of social 
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organization. He was an untiring student of psychical research, of 
folk-lore, of the classics, of literature in almost every age and clime, and a 
ready Ww rite r on all of these topic s. In eat h of these fields he has done 
something to perpetuate his memory. Hence his fame is in no wise 
dependent upon his ethnological contributions and is well secured without 
them. He was rather the /itterateur—and as such he was probably without 
a peer in the English-writing world,—who made a few sallies into eth- 
nology and kindred subjects. We must, therefore, value his contributions 
not as the contributions cf one who has enlisted for this cause, but rather 
‘ as of one whose work lay elsewhere but whose sympathies and interests 
and labors in the intervals of respite from his life-work were with us. 
It is, I think, in this spirit that we should look upon the work of Mr Lang 
and add to the appreciation of a score of departments of littere humaniores 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has helped forward the Science 
of Man. 
W. D. WALLIs. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


ANTHROPOLOGICALLY California has always been noted for its 
linguistic diversity, which has been accepted as being greater than that 
of any other part of the world. Since Powell’s standardizing classification, 
which allotted twenty-two distinct families of native languages to the 
state, only one consolidation, that of Shasta and Achomawi, has been 
positively asserted and generally accepted. Two or three other pairs 
of languages have for some time seemed to be probably each reducible 
to a common origin; but the specific similarities determined were weak- 
ened by the frequent occurrence of both lexical and grammatical re- 
semblances between many other families which there was no justification 
for connecting genetically. These grammatical resemblances have 
been several times discussed by us and attributed to the inter-influence 
of distinct families, due to geographical contact. The lexical similarities 
we have assumed, in all but a few cases, to be the result of borrowing. 
It became clear that until the degree and extent of this mutual influencing 
and borrowing among unrelated languages were more precisely ascer- 
tained, the relationships suspected in the few instances referred to were 
capable of explanation through such borrowing on a slightly more 
intensive scale, and would therefore never advance beyond the stage of 
probability. For this reason we undertook some time ago a comparison 


of more than two hundred stem words in all the languages and dialects 


= 
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of California so far as material was available. From the time the material 
began to be assembled, some interesting results as to the character 
and scope of the borrowing of words commenced to appear; but after 
analysis of the collected information had progressed beyond a certain 
point, it became apparent that the only satisfactory explanation of 


the resemblance between certain languages was genetic relationship. 


On the basis of these indications the grammatical information extant 
on the same languages were reéxamined, and in every instance was found 
trongly confirmatory. Lexical and structural similarities coinciding 
nd being relatively abundant, true relationships have been accepted as 
established. The new larger families and their components are: 
, comprising the groups formerly known as Maidu, Wintun, 
Miwok, Costanoan, and Yokuts. This is a relatively large and compact 
family, occupying practically the whole of the drainage area-of the great 


valley of California. 
Hokan, comprising certainly Shasta, Chimariko, and Pomo, probably 
Karok, and possibly Yana. The territory of this family is in the hill 
countr\ » the north and west of the Penutian, and is more irregular. 

Ritwan, comprising Yurok and Wiyot. No new proof on the pre- 
viously suggested possible relationship of these two languages was 
obtained, except the negative evidence of complete lack of resemblances 
of both to any other family, which of course increases the weight of the 
similarities between the two, insufficient though these may yet be for 
absolute demonstration. 

The number of distinct families in California is thus reduced from 
twenty-one certainly to fifteen and possibly to twelve 

Owing to the absence of one of the undersigned in Asia at the present 
moment, some time must elapse before our material and conclusions 
can be finally revised and published. For this reason the present 
announcement is issued. 
B. Dixon 
A. L. KROEBER 


THE DEATH OF CHIEF JOHN A. GIBSON 


“Another generation and there will be no custom; still another generation and 
there will be no memory.’’—Chief John A. Gibson. 

Joun A. Grsson, head chief of the Seneca tribe residing at Grand 
River Reserve, Ontario, died November 1, 1912, from an apoplectic 
stroke, at the age of sixty-three. In his death the Iroquois tribes lose 


one of their last strongholds and ethnologists a well-nigh inexhaustible 
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storehouse of information on practically every side of Iroquois culture. 
As a young man Gibson was one of those wideawake, keen-witted 


the 


Indians, so rare nowadays, who spend hours and days listening t 
stories of the old men and who are not satisfied until they have traced a 
custom or a belief back to its earliest remembered antecedents. In this 
way he early acquired a good knowledge of the social structure, cere- 


monies, and mythology 


of his tribe and of its 
sister tribes in the 
League. He was a 
mighty lacrosse player 
and as manager of the 
Gibson lacrosse team 
was widely known in 
Canada and the eastern 
United States. At the 
age of thirty-one he 
lost his sight, the result 
of an accident in a la- 


crosse game. Prolonged 


medical attendance 
having failed to restore 
his vision, he resigned 
himself to his condition 
and, by dint of perse- 
verance and his unusual 
powers of memory and 
comprehension, soon 
became one of the most 
respected among the 


wise men of the Iro- 


quois. He was a pro- 
phet of the Handsome Cuter Joun A, GIBSON 
Lake doctrine, and in 
this capacity, accompanied by an attendant, usually his son, he made 
yearly visits to other Iroquois reserves, preaching the gospel of pure life 
and of adherence to ancient ideals. 

At the same time, his house at Grand River Reserve became the 
Mecca of Iroquois students. Horatio Hale, David Boyle, M. R. Harring- 
ton, A. C. Parker, J. N. B. Hewitt, and a host of others drew a wealth of 


| 
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al information from the ever polite, somewhat formal, 
Notwithstanding his blindness, Gibson 


omniscient chief. 
represented his people in their dealings with the Canadian 


t, not uncommonly with signal success, and he always prided 


hands with a number of 


having personally met and shaken 


Canadian officials. 
with Gibson 


his life While 


tting 


writer of these lines was for 


months in the course o 
arches will suffer greatly through this sudden cu 


source of information, he also 


annered, noble-hearted, big-minded Indiar 


keen personal loss. 


\. GOLDENWEISER 
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The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1914.—In 
the fall of 1911 a number of delegates to former sessions of the Congress 
of Americanists met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smit] 


sonian Institution and the Anthropological Society of Washington, for 


the purpose of taking preliminary steps toward extending an invitation 
to the Congress at its London meeting in 1912 to hold its Nineteenth 


Session in 1914 at Washington. A temporary organizing committe: 
was selec ted, consisting ot Mr W. H. Holme chair nan; Mr F. W. 
Hodge; and Dr A. Hrdlitka, secretary. This committee entered into 


communication with the principal local institutions and organizations 
interested in the work of the Americanists, and by May 1, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed on by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Catholic University of America, and the 
Washington Society of the Archzological Institute of America. A list 
of persons to constitute the permanent Organizing Committee was agreed 
on and Dr Hrdlitka was instructed to present the joint invitation, with 
the list mentioned, to the council of the London meeting of the American- 
ists. This was done, and both were accepted without ob‘ection. In 
ddition an official invitation from the Bolivian government was accepted 
for a second session, to be held at La Paz following the Washington 
meeting. 

On October 11, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington 
session met in the National Museum for organization. Its membership 
is as follows: 

Mr Franklin Adams, Dr Frank Baker, Mr Charles H. Butler, Prof. 
Mitchell Carroll, Rev. H. J. Shandelle, Rev. Charles W. Currier, Rev. 
\. J. Donlan, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr Gilbert 


H. Grosvenor, Mr F. W. Hodge, Prof. H. L. Hodgkins, Mr William H. 
Holmes, Dr Walter Hough, Dr Ale5 Hrdlitka, Mr Gaillard Hunt, Prof. 
J. Franklin Jameson, Dr George M. Kober, Dr D. S. Lamb, Prof. Charles 
H. McCarthy, Mr James Mooney, Dr J. Dudley Morgan, Mr Clarence 
F. Norment, Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, Mr George R. Stetson, Admiral 
Charles H. Stockton, Dr J. R. Swanton, Mr Harry Van Dyke, Dr Charles 
D. Walcott, and Mr M. I. Weller. 
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Che election of officers resulted, in the main, as follows: 

For Patron of the Congress: The President of the United States. 

President of the Organizing Committee, Mr W. H. Holmes, 
head curator, department of anthropology, United States National 
Museum. 

Secretary, Dr A. Hrdlitka, curator, division of physical anthropology, 
United States National Museum. 

\uxiliary secretaries: Rev. Dr Charles W. Currier; Mr Felix 
Neumann. 

Treasurer, Mr C. F. Norment, president of the National Bank of 


Washington. 


Head of the General (honorary) Committee: Dr Charles D. Waicott 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Committee on Finance: Dr 
George M. Kober; Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment 


Prof. Mitchell Carroll, general secretary of the Archeological Institut 
of America; Committee on Printing and Publication: Mr F. W. Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion the sessions of the Congress will be held in the new building of the 
National Museum. The exact date for the session will be determined 
later, in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the delegates to the 
Congress, but in all probability the month will be September. Active 
preparations for the session, which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant ever held by the Irternational Congress of Americanists, will be 
undertaken without delay. 


A. HRDLICKA 


Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has returned 
from West Africa. His trip was undertaken with special reference to 
Liberia, and with a secondary interest in Morocco. The party left 
Chicago on June 15, sailing from New York on June 20 for Rotterdam. 
While waiting in Holland for a steamer, from July 2 to July 13, he mad 
some study of the Dutch literature regarding Malaysian riddles, a 
subject which has interested him since 1908 when he made a collection of 
Filipino riddles, which was later printed in a little book. He also investi- 
gated Dutch tobacconists’ rebuses, which he believes had an influence 
on the Japanese rebus in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From Rotterdam the party went to Tangier, Morocco, where two weeks 
were spent, after which a coasting steamer was taken for Teneriffe, brief 


stops being made at the ports of Casablanca, Mazagan, Zafh, and 


? 
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Mogador. The moment was historic for Morocco—the old empire being 
ir. its death throes. The delay of a week at Teneriffe was utilized in a 
study of relics and literature relating to the Guanches, the aboriginal 
Canarians. Six days by sea took the travelers to their destination, 
Monrovia, Liberia. The next month, September, was given up to a 
trip into the interior, which Sir Harry Johnston says is the least known 
part of Africa. Though the heavy rains were on, a journey of about 150 
miles on foot was made through the Bassa country, up to the borders of 
the Mpesse district, the start being made from Grand Bassa. Interesting 
observations were made upon Bassa life and customs, and a fairly com- 
plete collection of Bassa objects, 350 pieces, was made. This collection 
is now at the Rauterstrauch-Joest ethnographic museum at Cologne, 
Germany. Returning to Monrovia, the month of October was spent 
there in an investigation of social, economic, and political conditions of 
the republic. Besides this investigation some side studies were made; 
measurements were taken upon 200 native soldiers of the frontier force; 
palmar and plantar impressions were made from 100 subjects; visits 
were made to Krutown and Veitown (native sett!ements on the edge of 
Monrovia) and to the neighboring native towns of Bellama and Sinko. 
Professor Starr found the conditions of Liberia so interesting that he 
proposes to publish a small book regarding its problems, which are serious 
and of great interest to Americans. Liberia is a legitimate field for 
American influence. Leaving Monrovia on October 26, stops of several 
days were made at Freetown, Sierra Leone, and Funchal, Madeira. 


Southampton was reached and left on November 16, and the arrival at 


New York was on November 26. Mr Campbell Marvin accompanied 
Professor Starr as photographer of the expedition. Besides ordinary 
photographs, some fourteen thousand feet of motion-picture film was 
exposed—about equally divided between Morocco, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. 

The journey was cut short a month as Professor Starr received word 
at Monrovia of the death of Manuel Gonzales, who has in many expedi- 
tions accompanied him as photographer and assistant. Mr Gonzales 
desired to accompany the present expedition, but it seemed wise for 
him not to do so as he had suffered much in an earlier trip from African 
fever. He was shot as he slept in his bed in the City of Mexico on the 
night of July 8. Professor Starr now goes to Mexico to arrange the 
business affairs of his faithful and devoted helper. It is expected that 
he will return for the work of the winter quarter at the university, which 


begins on January 2. 


| 
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Investigations at Tiahuanacu.—Under date of August 9th, Dr M. V. 
Ballivian, of the Direcci6n General de Estadistica y Estudios Geo- 
geraficos at La Paz, Bolivia, made the following announcement: 


The last International Congresses of Americanists have occupied themselves 


with the prehistoric monuments of Tiahuanacu, which is likewise one of the main 
subjects coming within the scope of this Institution. 

Che Bolivian Government takes a most decided interest in the preservation 
of these interesting historical ruins, which are constantly visited and studied by 
travelers and men of science who come to this country. 

Dr Manuel B. Mariaca, Minister of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
a suggestion which was made by my Office, has seen fit to aid, by means of ample 


pecuniary grants, the investigations which are being made, perhaps for the first 
time in a serious and methodical manner, on the site of the monuments remaining 
after the devastation caused by the removal of many archeological stones and a 


number of monoliths of inestimable value during the construction 


id from Lake Titicaca to this city, to say nothing of the material 
extracted for the construction of buildings during the colonial period. 

Che excavations, which form the subject of the present communication, were 
commenced early last June under the direction of Dr Otto Buchtien, the distin- 
guished director of the National Museum, on the site of the present cemetery. 
From the beginning of the work very satisfactory results have been obtained. At 
a depth of from one to three meters a large number of specimens of pottery dating 
before the time of the Incas have been found. Many of these specimens are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and consequently are of great value to the archeo- 
logical collection of the Museum, which will be able to exhibit the most complete 
section of prehistoric ceramics of Tiahuanacu. 

Attention is called to the vases discovered in large numbers and in a very 
good state of preservation; to the class of material, which is of the finest; to the 
artistic form, whether they be chalices or craters (crdteres) and also to the colors, 
which ace very well preserved and similar to the very bright colors of the Pompeiian 
frescos 

Another very noteworthy point in connection with these vases is the diversity 
of ideographic or pictographic signs, which deserve to be studied in detail by the 
specialists who are devoting their time to our American archeology. 

Among the small objects there is one of great importance. It is a human 
figure of silver, about five centimeters high, which apparently shows the style of 
dress of those times and which, accordingly, is extremely interesting for ethno- 
graphic studies. 

At a place less than one meter in depth an accumulation of burnt tiles was 
found. They were, however, in large pieces of a very peculiar design, such as 
has never been found at Tiahuanacu. The characters must be ideographic signs 
whose study might be very important. 

Some skulls have also been collected. They are plainly deformed and are 
well preserved, though some are better than others. 


| 
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Moreover, a number of wrought stones have been found which evidently 
served as weapons intended to be thrown, probably with slings. 

Among the small objects there is one very noteworthy, carved in form of a 
stamp representing a fine drawing, which also belongs to the pottery of the time 
prior to the Incas. 

In the most recent excavations a skull has been found which appears to belong 
to a rather ancient race. It is provided with a frontal suture, and all its dimen- 
sions are somewhat greater than those of skulls of the present inhabitants. It 
is deformed, the occipital being pressed upward very much. The zygomatic 
arches are very concave and the cheek bones very prominent The orbits also 


appear to be larger than are now usually met with. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum.—During recent months the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has been very active in 
adding to its collections and in prosecuting scientific research. Among 
the more important accessions are: A South Pacific collection consist- 
ing of very rare and old ethnological pieces chiefly from New Zea- 
land, Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji; a Chilkat Indian blanket; a large 
collection of ethnological material from the Congo, gathered by the well 
known explorers, Frobenius and Brandt; an ethnological and photo- 
graphic collection from Sierra Leone; an ancient Egyptian oil portrait, a 
gift from Prof. W. M. Flinders-Petrie. The Museum continued its 
excavations in Crete, where, at Vrokastro, in the eastern end of the 
island, a late Minoan town and cemetery were opened by Mr Richard 
B. Seager and Dr Edith H. Hall. An account of this exploration appears 
in The Museum Journal for September. Mr Wilson D. Wallis spent the 
summer among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia making ethnological 
studies and gathering collections. Mr Louis Shotridge is engaged in 
making a model of his native village of Klukwan on Chilkat river, 
southeastern Alaska. Mr W. C. Orchard has finished a model repre- 
senting an encampment of one of the Plains tribes, and it is proposed to 
continue with other models representing the encampments of other 
tribes. Owing to the extended preparations the Amazon expedition of 
the Museum was delayed in starting, but it is expected that the party, 
for whose use a one hundred and eighty-two ton boat has been purchased 
and remodeled, will reach the field of operations e irly in 1913. Dr W. C. 
Farabee has resigned from Harvard University and will take charge of 
this expedition. The Museum has also sent an expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands, in charge of Mr Otto Hanson, for the purpose of making 
ethnological collections among the Bagobos of southern Mindanao. 

The following weekly lecture course has been announced by the 


Museum for the current season: 
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November 23, Dr Epitu H. HALt, Crete before the Days of Homer. 
November 30, Mr LAWRENCE Binyon, What is Art? December 7, 
Dr ARTHUR STODDARD CooLey, Delphi and Olympia. December 14, 
Dr Morris JAstrow, Impressions of the Orient: Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus. December 21, Miss M. A. Lams, The Needlework of 
Antiquity. January 4, Dr CHARLES Upson CLArk, Iberian Art: The 
Romans in Spain. January 11, Mr Rustom RusTomMjeE, The Cities 
and Temples of India. January 18, Dr CHARLES UPsON CLARK, 
Moorish Art in Spain: The Alhambra. January 25, DR ROBERT PIER- 
PONT BLAKE, Santa Sophia and Byzantine Art in Constantinople. 
February 1, Mr JAmMEs H. BREwsTER, The Children of the Sun. Feb- 
ruary 8, Mr E. Torbay, In Pursuit of an African King. February 15, 
Dr WALTON Brooks McDANIEL, Travels in Etruria. March 1, DR 
W. Max MULLER, The Iewelry of the Ancient Egyptians. March 8, 
Dr Cart BEzoLp, The Art of Ancient Egypt. March 15, DR WALTER 
Brooks McDANIEL, The Ancient Etruscans and their Works. March 
22, MR FREDERICK MONSEN, My Friends the Indians. March 29 
Dr CiirFrorp H. Moore, The Religion of Mithras 


Anthropology at the Dundee Meeting.—In the proceedings of Section 
H (Anthropology) at the Dundee meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, according to the London Times, much 
interest attached to Professor Anthony’s exhibit of the cast of the La 
Quina brain—one of the first examples of a brain of paleolithic man of 
Neanderthal type to be described and one of the finest yet discovered— 
as well as to Professor Keith’s communication on the Gibraltar brain, 
which afforded strong corroborative evidence in support of the theories 
of the evolution of mammalian and especially the human brain elaborated 


in the president’s address. Dr Duckworth’s description of the jaw of 


paleolithic antiquity found in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, in 1867, but 
not previously described, which was presented to the section by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, was another interesting and important contribution to 
the study of the antiquity of man—a subject much in evidence at this 
meeting. Prof. Elliot Smith’s views on the origin of megalithic monu- 
ments, which he associates closely with the beginnings of the use of copper 
in Egypt, whence he holds the adoption of this form of burial monument 
spread over the remainder of the world, gave rise to a discussion in which 
these views were strongly criticized and a number of profoundly interesting 
questions were raised. The discussion on the ethnological aspects of 


Scottish folklore, if it did not succeed in elucidating any particular 


| 
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problems of Scottish ethnology, at any rate brought out the fact that 
many primitive customs still survive in different parts of the country 
and will undoubtedly serve to stimulate interest in a subject in which 
the serious workers are regrettably few. Papers dealing with Egyptian 
archeology and the ethnology of the Sudan were unusually numerous. 
Prof. Elliot Smith in his two papers, one dealing with the earliest 
attempts at mummification in Egypt, and a second dealing with the 


ysical character of the Egyptians of the second and third dynasties, 


has traced to a higher agtiquity than had previously been done the use o 


this method for preserving the body of the dead, and in the second cas« 
has demonstrated the existence of an alien population in Egypt at an 
earlier date than his previous researches had revealed. Dr Wood-Jones’s 
paper on the ancient and modern Nubas showed that there is evidence 
of this same process of infiltration of an alien element in Nubia in early 
Christian times. Mr Robert Mond’s colored illustrations of the Theban 
tombs excavated by Mr Gardner were greatly appreciated, both on the 
ground of their beauty and of their scientific value as accurate records. 
The papers of Professor Petrie on early dynastic discoveries, and by 
Mr Quibell on tombs of the second and third dynasties, both contained 
important contributions to the study of Egyptian antiquities. To 
archeologists a melancholy interest’ attached to Mr Ogilvie’s paper on 
the Temple of Phila. The colored slides shown to illustrate the paper 
were reproductions of recent sketches, and probably will be the last 
records to be made of the temple, which will be finally submerged in 
November. 


Researches for the San Diego Exposition.—Dr Ales Hrdlitka 
has returned from an extended and important trip through Europe, 
southern Siberia, and Mongolia, undertaken partly under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution and partly in the interest of the Anthro- 
pological department of the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 
The objects of the journey were, first, an examination of all existing well 
authenticated skeletal remains of ancient man in Europe; second, the 
organization of several research projects concerning neolithic and early 
prehistoric man of Europe; third, a survey of conditions, in such parts 
of eastern Asia as could be covered in the available time, in regard to 
traces of Asiatic-American connections. The journey was successful 
in all these particulars. In regard to fossil man, Dr Hrdlitka was able 
to examine all the recently discovered and as yet largely undescribed 


skeletal remains of early man in France, as well as to visit the deposits 
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from which the Mauer jaw was recovered and to restudy the precious 
originals of Krapina, the Spy, and Neanderthal caves, the Predmost 
(Maska) collection, the Brno (Briin) skulls, etc. With reference to 
neolithic and early prehistoric man, explorations were undertaken, with 
the cooperation of Professors Matiegka and Stolyhwo, in Bohemia and 
Ukraina, which yielded valuable results. Finally, as to the work in 
Siberia and Mongolia, it was found that the field is of the utmost im 
portance to American archeology and anthropology. There are many 
thousands of unexplored mounds, some of them antedating the 


knowledge of metals, and there are scattered over vast areas living 


remnants of a people which evidently occupied much of these regions 
before the formation of the present large and composite Asiatic 
groups and which bore the strongest possible physical resemblance 
to the American “aborigines.”” The explorations in central Europe 
and in eastern Asia will, it is hoped, be continued. The results, scien- 


tific as well as objective, are to form one of the features of the anthro- 


pological exhibits at San Diego. 
Other researches have just been completed for the anthropological 
department of the San Diego Exposition. One, in charge of Dr Philip 


Newton, had for its object the study of children anc 


the gathering of 
collections among the Negritos of Luzon; the other, in charge of Dr Riley 


D. Moore, involved a visit to the Eskimo of St Lawrence island, Alaska. 


Mr Vilhjalmur Stefansson has recently returned from an expedition 
to the Eskimo of Coronation gulf, begun in 1908 under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History. For practical reasons the 
original plans were changed to the extent of spending the first year with 
the Colville River Eskimo, but during the second summer Mr Stefansson 
moved eastward, wintering near Cape Parry. In the spring of 1910 the 
expedition set out toward Coronation gulf and, after encountering various 
indications of a previous population, came upon a village of ten or 
twelve snow houses occupied by about thirty Eskimo. Thence the 
explorers proceeded east along the coast toward the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, finding a number of inhabited villages on the way. From June 
until October they wandered back and forth between the Coppermine 
river and Great Bear lake with Eskimo summer hunting parties, crossing 
to Victoria island the following spring, and spending altogether thirteen 
months in the territory of this people. 

The most striking result of the trip was the discovery that the Coro- 
nation Gulf Eskimo differ markedly in physique from their Alaskan and 
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Mackenzie river kinsmen. Several of the men had abundant sandy 
beards and more than half had eyebrows lighter than any seen among 
fa 


full-bloods in Alaska. About a dozen individuals in a population « 
thousand had eyes lighter than the ordinary Eskimo brown, ranging 
to blue or blue-gray. In explanation of these traits Mr Stefansson 
provisionally suggests that the Norse colony in Greenland may nevet 
have been entirely exterminated but that the larger portion of it may 
have escaped and intermarried with the Eskimo of their time. Another 
interesting fact is the discovery of pottery over a thousand miles east 
of Point Barrow and the occurrence of pottery at Point Barrow in the 
lowest strata harboring any human remains. Mr Stefansson is of 
opinion that his data will shed light on the history of Eskimo movements 
and will establish more fully that they peopled Alaska from the east. 
Archeological Explorations in Maine.—Mr Warren K. } 
curator of the Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover 


Moorehead, 


Mass., reports that the survey of which he has had charge finished its 
first year in Maine on Septembe r 8th. There were with the expedition 
at various times from eight to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot 
valley was examined and mapped. A great deal of work was carried on 
at Pasadumkeag, 40 miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamoosook, 
5 miles south of Bucksport. At Pasadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery 
was entirely dug out; at Alamoosook two cemeteries and at Orland a 
fourth were found. In these four burial places were 170 graves, from 
which about 800 stone objects were recovered. 

All the graves contained large quantities of red ocher—not small 
particles such as are often encountered in explorations in the West and 
South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck of the bright 
pigment. The objects found in the graves vary from one or two to 
nineteen in number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified 
forms of gouges, stone celts and hatchets (usually squared), and long, 
tapering and fluted gouges. There were also many unknown forms, 
particularly at Pasadumkeag, where long, oval stones occurred; these 
are perforated and often exceed a foot in length. 

The absence of grooved axes, pottery, bone and shell objects, pipes, 
etc., indicates a culture different from that of the Algonquian tribes. 
Save in one instance no human bones were discovered, and the graves are 
so old that the stone objects themselves in many cases have commenced 
to disintegrate. Mr C. C. Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three 


burial places in southern Maine and met with similar conditions; Pro- 
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fessor Putnam and Mr Willoughby considered these graves extremely 
old. The name “ Red Paint People”’ has been tentatively applied to 


1 


he unknown people to which the remains are attributable. 


Mr Bryce on the Science of Man.—The following words are con- 
tained in an address delivered at the University of Sydney on July 4 
last by Mr James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington, as reported 
in The Sydney Morning Herald. The speaker was dealing with questions 
which are at present engaging the attention of university authorities 


throughout the British Empire and he evidently did not have anthropol- 


gy definitely in mind, but what he says has a direct bearing on anthro- 
ology also and is of direct interest to anthropologists. 

How are the claims of theoretical science and applied science to 
be reconciled? How are the claims of languages, and geology, history, 
philosophy, and economics to be reconciled with the claims of physical 
science, and particularly the claims of applied science? At this moment 
science seems to have had allitsown way. The development of scientific 
discovery has been such—so great and numerous have the applications 
of science to industry and commerce been, so far-reaching and potent 
in their results—that we have come to think of science as if it were the 
main object of human knowledge, and ought to take that primary 
place in the scheme of human education formerly taken by languages 
and philosophy. I shall not—it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to do so—say anything to disparage the claims of science. It is 
essential, not only to industry and commerce and progress of every 
material kind, but also indispensable as part of education itself, opening 
up to us the whole dealings of nature and God’s dealings with men through 
nature, which it is essential that an educated man should possess. But 
any scheme of education is narrow and imperfect which does not reserve 
an important place for the human subject. A knowledge of men, their 
nature and literature, their history, their institutions, social and political, 
and their economic life-—a knowledge of men and everything about men 


is at least as vital and essential to us as a knowledge of nature.” 


The Congress of Religious Ethnology.—As all students are aware, 
a very large part of our knowledge of the ethnology and philology of 
primitive peoples, particularly of America, is due to the scholarly re- 
search and labor of priests of the Catholic missionary orders, Jesuit, 
Franciscan, Dominican, and others. So true is this, that it has been 


said, with pardonable exaggeration, that there is no savage tribe or 
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language of which one or the other has not written the first description 
or compiled the first dictionary. 

Following the old tradition, an international organization of Catholic 
mission workers has recently been perfected at Louvain, Belgium, under 
the title of Congrés d’ Ethnologie Religieuse, for the purpose of making 
scientific study of the religion, ritual, and general ethnology of primitive 
races, with special reference to the problem of Christianization and 
civilization. The initial meeting, August 27 to September 4, 1912, was 
brought about chiefly through the effort of Rev. P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. 
(Society of the Divine Word), editor of the well known international 
anthropologic journal Anthropos, published under the auspices of his 
order at Salzburg, Austria. It was attended by about 120 delegates, 
representing a large number of missionary societies, besides lay professors 
and scholars. Among the lecturers were members of the Jesuit order; 
the White Fathers, the famous half-military order of the Sudan; the 
Society of the Divine Word, working particularly in China and the far 
east; the Pious Society of Missions; together with other distinguished 
churchmen, every one being a practical contributor in some department 
of ethnology. According to the official announcement, ‘“‘The end is 
above all tec'nical, the point of view strictly scientific, the tenor pro- 
fessedly Catholic.”” The proceedings will probably appear later in book 


form. JAMES MOOoNEY 


Death of F. J. Gillen.—In Australian papers which have just come 
to hand we regret to see the announcement of the death of Mr Francis 
James Gillen. Anthropology has thus lost a conscientious and devoted 
worker, whose world-wide reputation has been well earned in a fast- 
vanishing field of investigation, which, unfortunately, attracts far too 
few men of Mr Gillen’s type. It is now forty-five years since he entered 
the public service of South Australia, and his official rank caused him 
to become virtually exiled to the heart of the Australian continent; but 
he devoted his spare time to the study of the aboriginal people among 
whom he lived, and it is no exaggeration to say that he acquired a much 
more intimate knowledge of the customs and beliefs of the most backward 
race of mankind now in existence than all other investigators had been 
able to collect; and this wealth of accurate information was put to the 
best use when Mr Gillen collaborated with Prof. Baldwin Spencer, 
F.R.S., of Melbourne, and produced a series of the most discussed 
volumes that have ever been contributed to ethnological literature. 
The opportunities for such investigations as Mr Gillen carried on are 
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abundant, but with the rapid intrusion of European customs into every 
quarter of the world they will soon be gone forever. It is thus with 
especial gratitude that all students of mankind will always regard the 
labors of such men as the late Mr Gillen, who have seized the opportu- 
nities presented by their daily occupations and rescued for posterity an 
accurate knowledge of the fast-vanishing customs and beliefs of primitive 
neoples.— Nature. 


Conserving the Indians.—An article by Dr F. G. Speck in the June, 
1912, number of The Seuthern Workman, entitled “‘ Conservation for the 
Indians,” is worthy of especial attention. The writer enters a vigorous 
plea for giving the !mdian tribes the fullest opportunity and encourage- 
ment in preserving their tribal ideatity and their cultural status. Th 
plea is made both from the standpoint of the anthropologist, whc is 
eminently interested in the maintenance of culture ‘or purposes of study 
and record, and much mor. from the standpoint of a sympathizer with 
those of other culturai groups which would thus be given the full right 
of self-development and self-assertion that civilized societies crave for 
themselves. The author alsc points out that this weil enaile them to 
avoid the misfortunes which our civilization has brought with it and will 
at the same time secure for them more respect from civilized people than 


can come from unsuccessfully aping the ways of so-called higher races. 


Airél Térék.—The death is announced of Prof. Audrél Térék, of 
Budapest, a prominent anthropologist and a corresponding member of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington. Professor Térék, who had 
reached an advanced age, distinguished himself by numerous important 
contributions to anthropology, particularly by his studies of Aino crania 
and of anthropometry in general. In addition he brought together at 
Budapest a large and valuable skeletal collection. He died at Geneva, 
whither he had journeyed with the intention of attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology. 


A California Mission Pageant.—A pageant play, dramatizing the 
romantic story of the old Franciscan Indian missions of California, has 
been elaborated by the historian poet, John Stephen McGroarty, with 
the intention of annual spring performance in the theater of San Gabriel, 
California. ‘‘The Mission Play,’’ as it is called, is in three acts, of 
period 1769, 1784, and 1847 respectively, the first dealing with the 
landing of Father Serra and his companions on San Diego bay, under the 
auspices of Don Gaspar de Portola. ° JAMES MOONEY 
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On July 17 Miss L. Currlé presented a paper before the Royal Society 
of South Africa, at Cape Town, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Namaqualand 
Bushmen.” ‘“ The account,” Nature says, “ is taken from a gentleman 
whose early life afforded him ample facilities for obtaining a clear insight 
into the characteristics of Cape Colony Bushmen. Their wandering 
life is noted, also their mode of existence; the k’mé, by means of which 
they procr-e white ants; their dress and adornment. Nothing coms 
amiss to them, eating hyena, jackal, reptiles, and worms. Huts they 
never build, making only a frail shelter of grass and twigs. The poison 
they use for their arrows convists of snake poison, and also of that of the 
large spiders reputed to be very venomous, mixed with the milky juice 
of a Euphorbia growing in the Langebergen. They practice witchcraft 
to remove illness, this being done in a very simple manner by the old 
women. They acknowledge no chief or leader, and are not polygamous, 
but they have no marriage ceremonies. They are extremely revengeful, 
killing even their own relations ‘f necessary. They believe im esur- 
rection, and bury the dead in a sitting position, so as to enable them to 
get up easily and walk to a «ertain place where there is plenty of wild 
honey and locusts. Those who have been quarrelsome and have behaved 
badly toward their friends during their lisetime would get common flies 
to eat as a punishment. The Bushmen believe that jackals, wildcats, 
etc., were formerly human beings transformed by witchcraft as punish~ 
ment for evil doing.” 

Tue Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris announces the following courses 
for the year 1912-1913: 

Anatomic Anthropology: Anatomic Characters of Fossil Man. Professor R. 
Anthony. 

Prehistoric Anthropology: Art and Industry of the Magdalenians and the 
Neolithic Populations. Professor L. Capitan. 

Zodlogic Anthropology: Appearance of Man in Europe—Hypotheses as to 
Anthropogenic Centers. Professor P. G. Mahoudeau. 

Ethnology: Study of Mendelian Heredity—Facts, Laws, Anthropologic 
Applications. Professor G. Hervé. 

Physiologic Anthropology: Intelligence in the Human Species According to 
Race, Sex, Age, Social Categories, and the Individual. Professor L. Manouvrier. 

Comparative Ethnography: Origin and Evolution of Clothing and Ornament. 
Professor A. de Mortillet. 

Sociology: The Social Maladies. Professor G. Papillault. 

Anthropologic Geography: Geographic Relations in Prehistoric and Historic 
Times. Professor F. Schracer. 

Ethnography: The French Colonies, Morocco, Central Africa. Professor S. 
Zaborowski. 
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Linguistics: History of Linguistics, The Higher Languages. Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. Vinson. 

Series of special lectures by Dubreuil-Chambardel, Franchet, Kollmann, 
and Paul-Boncour. 

Mr F. H. Sterns, of the class of 1909, Oberlin College, has been 
employed by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University to explore 
an interesting class of prehistoric village sites in eastern Nebraska. A 
large portion of the archeological specimens collected by the exploration 
have been presented to the Geological Museum at Oberlin. Mr Sterns 
worked in Sarpy county, Nebraska, south of Omaha. The sites evidently 
belong to a very early stage of Indian occupancy and until Mr Sterns’ 
researches were either unobserved or misinterpreted. They occupied 
circular depressions popularly supposed to be “buffalo wallows,” and 
thought by Professor Barbour to be the original shape of the sites. It 
turned out, however, that the structures were square, and that the 
depregmions had assumed their present shape from the deposition of 
silt@@Ought in by winds and storms. The collection, which is now being 
unpacked in the Oberlin Geological Museum, consists of flint and jasper 
scrapers, knives, arrowheads and the cores from which they had been 
broken, besides various forms of grooved and polished axes, together with 
‘a great variety of ornaments. Some of the arrow-shaft smoothers are 
made from pumice stone which Mr Sterns concludes has floated down 
the Missouri river from Montana. The collection constitutes one of 
the most valuable additions in recent years to Oberlin’s already large 


and valuable archeological material.— Science. 


Mr NELs C. NELSON, assistant curator in anthropology at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York, has returned from an 
archeological expedition to the Southwest. A systematic search for 
archeological sites was begun at Isleta del Sur, a few miles below El Paso, 
and completed northward to the latitude of Santa Fé. Within this 
section of the drainage 115 sites of more or less interest were located and 
about half of these were inspected. Actual excavations were conducted 
in two localities: first a group of seven large Tano pueblo ruins, situated 
on the border of the Galisteo basin, twenty-five miles south of Santa Fé, 
were worked to the extent of determining their age and culture relations; 
and later one entire Keresan pueblo ruin, situated in the Jemez National 
Forest, seven miles northwest of Cochiti, was cleared. Besides digging 
trial trenches and examining refuse heaps, four kivas and 573 ground- 
floor rooms were cleared. The débris removed from these rooms ranged 


in depth from two to twelve feet ana with few exceptions consisted of 
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the remains of two and three story houses. The resulting collections 
comprise sixty more or less complete human skeletons and about two 
thousand artifacts. 


AN interesting bibliographical discovery has lately been made in the 
Harvard College Library by Dr R. R. Schuller, lately connected with the 
Brazilian government in historical work. Dr Schuller found among the 
pamphlets relating to the languages of the South American Indians a 
fragment of a book in the dialect of the Millcayac Indians of Cuyo, in 
the Argentine Republic, printed at Lima in 1607, and written by the 
famous Chilean missionary, Padre Luis Valdivia, S.J. The book, though 
referred to by historians, has been unknown to bibliographers and has 
beer: considered lost forever. Some have regarded it as a bibliographical 
myth. It is the only book printed in the Millcayac dialect, which has 
long been extinct, and the two leaves found in the Harvard Library thus 
constitute the only source for a knowledge of the language. A critical 
bibliographical notice by Dr Schuller will be printed in the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, and a further word by him on the subject will 


appear in the next issue of this journal. 


In his “South America: Observations and Impressions’? (Macmillan, 
1912), the Honorable James Bryce, in a book of eloquent pages, gives 
many interesting observations, from the point of view of a traveler and 
political philosopher, on the aborigines of South America. The volume 
contains little of purely ethnological interest, but a great deal that should 
interest and concern those who have to do with aboriginal peoples where 
contact with European civilization is inevitable, and the problem of 
race development and racial intermixture an ever-present one. From 
this point of view the chapter (x11) on “The Relations of Races in 
South America”’ is of great value both for the description of conditions 
and for the interspersed political and social philosophy of one whose 
views must be considered as worthy of especial attention. 


W. D. W. 


Mr RopMAN WANAMAKER has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History the collection of photographs made on the Rodman 
Wanamaker historical expeditions for the study of the North American 
Indian in 1908-09. The opening of the exhibition of these pictures at 
the Museum on the evening of October 24 was made the occasion of 
a reception given by the president and trustees conjointly with the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. After the reception 


a lecture was given in the auditorium of the Museum by Dr Joseph K. 
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Dixon with colored slides and motion pictures illustrating the ‘Last 
Great Indian Council.’’ The striking music accompanying the motion 
pictures was composed by Dr Irvin J. Morgan, who used the phono- 
graphic records made during the Wanamaker expeditions as his source 
of Indian rhythms and themes. 


THE cornerstone of the new museum of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, in Columbus, for the erection of which $100,000 
was appropriated by the Ohio legislature, was laid recently. The 
building, which stands at the entrance of the State University campus, 
will be two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and three stories high, and 
is planned to allow large additions in the future. The chosen purpose 
of the museum is the housing of the Society’s unusual collection of archeo- 
logical objects from the Ohio mounds, which is recognized as among the 
finest of its kind in existence. The legislature has also appropriated 
$50,000 for the erection, in Fremont, Ohio, of a memorial to President 
Hayes, which will contain the Hayes Library of Americana, which is 
the famous Clark Library of Cincinnati with the additions made by 
Mr Hayes. 


Tue American Museum of Natural History has received from Mr D. 
C. Stapleton the gift of valuable prehistoric objects in gold and platinum 
from the province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, and the headwaters of San 
Juan river, Colombia, and has placed the collection on exhibition in the 
South American gallery on the third floor. The objects show examples 
of casting and beating, of plating where copper has been covered with 
thin gold, of the union of two pieces of gold by welding, and of the 
soldering of two minute surfaces in such manner that it is difficult to 
detect the solder. The objects in platinum are of most interest, as it is 
not known that this metal was ever worked, except in this locality, by a 


prehist ( ric peo] le. 


THE Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History has been enriched by the collection of the late Archibald 


S. Cleghorn, now known as “ The Kaiulani Collection” in memory of 
the late Princess. This consists of 268 ethnological specimens, 80 framed 
portraits, 62 unframed photographs, and 360 books and pamphlets. 
Several smaller collections have also been added by gift and purchase, 
besides some loan collections. The curator, Mr Stokes, has continued 
researches on fish weirs and fish ponds, and made two attempts to study 
the petroglyphs covering a sandstone ledge 250 feet long by 30 feet wide 
at Keoneloa beach on Kaui, occasionally uncovered by heavy southerly 
storms. 
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THE American Museum of Natural History has arranged a special 
course of lectures on anthropology for the Wednesday evenings from 
November 20 to December 18 inclusively. The opening lecture, on 
Man’s Origin from the Biological and Anatomical Point of View, was 
given by President Henry Fairfield Osborn, who will be followed by 
Prof. George Grant MacCurdy on Evidences of Man's Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Culture in the Old World, and by Professor Livingston Farrand 
on The Physical Anthropology and Origin of the American Races. The 
closing lecture by Mr Nels C. Nelson will deal with General North 
American Archeology. 


Rev. J. OGLE WARFIELD, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
for some time past has been interested in the Algonquian Indians of 
Virginia, visited this summer the remnant of the Nansemond near Ports- 
mouth, the Chickahominy on the river of the same name, the Pamunkey 
on Pamunkey reservation, the Mattapony on a small reservation on 
Mattapony river, a detached branch of the latter near Adamstown, and 
a remnant of the Powhatan (?) in Essex county, about ten miles from 
the Rappahannock river. He would be glad to hear of any others who 
may be in existence today. 


THE following grants have been made by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for anthropological research: Dr R. Munro 
Glastonbury Lake Village, £5; Sir C. H. Read, age of stone circles, £2; 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith, physical character of ancient Egyptians, £34; 
Prof. A. Thomson, anthropometric investigations in the British Isles, 
£5; Prof. W. Ridgeway, Roman sites in Britain, £15, and excavations 
in Macedonia, £30; E. S. Hartland, Hausa manuscripts, £20; Prof. 
J. J. Findlay, mental and physical factors, £20. 


PROF. JORGE ENGERRAND, of the City of Mexico, has been designated 
Honorary Professor in the New University of Brussels; the Mexican 
Government has appointed him to the directorship for 1912-13 of the 
International School of Archeology and Ethnology, recently founded 
in the City of Mexico. In this latter capacity Professor Engerrand’s 
work will deal largely with the antiquity of man in America, especially 
from the geologica: standpoint. 


At the recent meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers were elected: Presidenit— 
Professor Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. Secretary—Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. Tveasurer—Mr B. T. B. 
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Hyde, New York. Editor—Mr F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Associate Editors—Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert H. 
Lowie. 


Dr ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, recently delivered a paper on “‘ The Philippine Peoples” 
at the Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indians and Other Dependent 
Peoples. January 28, 1913, he will deliver an address on the same 
subject in the American Museum cf Natural History, and on February 1 
another in Cooper Institute, New York City. 

ETHNOLOGISTS familia~ with the significant part played by the bison 
in the lives of the Indians of the central and eastern parts of this country 
will be interested to learn that, according to the fifth annual report of 
the American Bison Society, the number of bison in the United States 
and Canada known to exist has increased from 1,310 to 2,760 during the 
last [our years. 

[HE following committee for the Peabody Museum has been ap- 
appointed by the board of overseers of Harvard University for the year 
1912-13: George D. Markham, Charles P. Bowditch, Augustus Hemen- 
way, J. Walter Fewkes, Clarence J. Blake, Clarence B. Moore, Elliot C. 
Lee, Louis J. de Milhau, John C. Phillips, Thomas Barbour, Robert G. 


\T a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, held at the American Museum of Natural History on the 
evening of October 28, an illustrated lecture was delivered by Prof. 
Franz Boas, the subject being “‘ A Year in Mexico.” 


In October two clay figures, 26 and 30 inches long respectively and 


representing a bull and a cow bison, were discovered in the cavern of 
Tuc-d’Audoubert, commune of Montesquieu-Aventés (Ariége), France, 
by M. Bégouen and his son. These are said to be the first clay figures 
of Paleolithic age that have been found. 

A CORRECTION.—Plate xxxIv in the American Anthropologist for 
July-September, 1912, was inadvertently inserted between pages 558 
and 559, whereas it should have been inserted to face page 526. Sub- 
scribers should make the necessary change before binding the volume. 

A GROTTO was discovered in Touraine, France, in January last, 
containing stone implements apparently belonging to the Moustérien 
period, although M. Dubreuil-Chambardei, who examined the place, 
believes that some of them are typical Acheulian forms. 


Fuller 
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IN THE Victorian Naturalist (vol. xxtx., p. 43) Mr J. Mahony 
records the occurrence of remains of the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus 
ursinus) on the sandhills near Warrnambool, Victoria, in association 
with bones and teeth of man and other mammals. 


Mr ALANSON SKINNER, assistant curator in the department of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, has been 
elected honorary curator of anthropology of the Staten Island Association 
of Arts and Sciences. 


THE Huxley memorial lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland was given on November 19, when Professor 
W. Gowland, F.R.S., delivered an address on “‘ The Metals in Antiquity ”’ 


and received the Huxley memorial medal. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy of Yale University and Mr 
F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected 


corresponding members of the Société des Américanistes de Paris 


Dr J. G. KNOWLTON has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, some Eskimo skulls and other articles of 
ethnological interest from North Baffinland. 


M. PIERRE V. MAsson of the publishing house of Masson et Cie, 


widely known as publishers of anthropological literature, has been made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


AN archeological section has recently been established at the Museum 
of Géttenburg, Sweden, of which G. Sarauw has been made curator. 

A DISCOVERY is reported by the Académie Malgache of designs cut 
n stone in the grottoes of the province of Ambositra, Madagascar. 

Dr A. A. GOLDENWEISER has recently returned from a field trip 
to the Iroquois in the interest of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

M. JACQUES HEIERLI, well known for his investigations and publica- 
tions on the prehistory of Switzerland, died July 18, 1912 

AN expedition led by 4“r and Mrs Scoresby Routledge is making a 


topographical and archeological survey of Easter island. 
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